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Owing to unavoidable delay, the Publishers have not yet been able to deliver this book. It is now ready, and 
orders svlicited from the Trade. The Trade at a distance, who cannot examine the work betore ordering, are assured 
pre! will find “ THE GEM OF THE SEASON” one of the handsomest and most saleable Gift-books ever 

shed. 


THE GEM OF THE SEASON. FOR 1848. 


TWENTY SUPERB ENGRAVINGS. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICBNT GIFT-BOOK EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
ITS CONTENTS AND EXTERNAL APPEARANCE UNEXCEPTIONABLB. 
A beautiful small quarto volume, richly bound in Morocce. 


LEAVITT, TROW,& Co. 


Publish this Week, the above Splendid Annual for 1848. 


Watcu, from the number and elegance of the Engravings, the beauty and neatness of the Paper and Printing, its 
original and rich exterior, together with the read/y valuable contents, they offer to the public, as in every way worthy 
te be called,“ THE GEM of the Season.” 

“First Impressions” in a Gift Book, as well as in other things of both greater and minor importance, are every- 
thing. \n presenting for the public favor “ The Gem,” the publishers have considered this, and spared no pains or 
expense to form a volume, in appearance, to please the most exacting, and of such real, lasting worth that the 

characteristics of the name “ Axnvatw” shall not exist with regard to “ The Gem of the Season” 

The number of Engravings (Twenty) ia more than double that of any similar work, yet second to none, being all 
engraved and prin’ed by Sartain, and the designs from paintings by Wilkie, Vandyke, Danby, Landseer, Westall, 
Rethel, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other eminent Artists. 

The Illustrations consist of four Portraits and sixteen other Engravings; an elegant and accurate likeness of the late 
Tuomas Cuatuers, D.D., with an article by Robert Turnbull, E<q., will be seen and read with interest by every one. 

The size, binding (the whole exteriur) of “The Gem,” is at once beautiful, rich, and attractive, a fit casing for ite 
contents, being of anew and original nature, and presenting a golden, gorgeous, yet delicate and beautiful appearance. 
The whole furming a “ gem” that will never dim—an “annual” not an “ Annual,” anda work of real permanent 


value. 
LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
Splendidly executed in Mezzotinto, by John Sartain. 


IN 





1. THE WATER DIPPER. Painted by Westall.| 11. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Painted by D’Orsay 
2. VIGNETTE TITLE. Sir Joshua Reynolds. | 12. THE GIPSY MOTHER. Sir D. Wilkie- 
3. VICTORIA. R. Thorburn, | 13. NEMESIS, Alfred Rethel. 
4. THOS CHALMERS, D.D. From a Daguerreotype.| 14. THE TRAVELLED MONKEY. E. Landseer. 
5. MATERNAL FELICITY. Riedel.| 15. DRIVING THINGS OFF. J.J. Chalon. 
6 AULD ROBIN GRAY. Sir D. Wilkie. | 16. THE CITATION OF WICKLIFFE. J.8.E. Jones. 
7. EMBARKATION OF CLEOPATRA. Danby.| 17. CHARLES [. Vandyke. 
8. THE DISCONSOLATE. G.8. Newton.| 18. CROMWELL AND FAMILY. Johannot. 
9. THE MOTHER. C. R. Leslie. | 19. PROCRASTINATION. T. Von Holst. 
19. PAUL AND VIRGINIA. Schopin. 20. LEIGH HUNT. Margaret Gillies 


CONTENTS—ORIGINAL AND WORTH READING. 


Among the Contributions will be found interesting articles from Prof. Henry Tappan, Mrs. J. Webb, George B. 
Cheever, D.D., Samuel Hanson Cox, D D. (The Right Side for the Bride): Robert Turnbull, Esq. (Life of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D.) ; Rev. John 8, C. Abbott (Victoria); Rev. Joseph P. ompson, and from others well and favor- 
ably known to the reading and literary world. 


THE ART-UNION JOURNAL 
Of the Fine Arts, the Arts Decorative and 


Ornamental, &c., &c. 
EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 


[Published in J.ondon.)} 


$e Journal is presumed to be sufficiently known to 
render unnecessary any details of its purpose and 
mode of conduct. Manufacturers have learned that it is 
& most valuable auxiliary to them, and the public gene- 
rally have found it interesting, as the benefits 
which have followed the alliance between the Fine and 
the Useful Arts. 
Subscriptions received by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 497 Broadway, 
“ Art-Union Building.” 
Sole Agent fur the United States. 





IN PRESS. 


CHARLES §. FRANCIS & C0., 


Have nearly ready for pubication the following books : 
I 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES; or, Spare Hours of a 
Student in Paris. By A. K. Gardner, M.D. 1 vol. i2mo. 


11. 
RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by L.Maria Child. 
small 4to., beautifully illustrated. 


11I. 

THE BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT, of Curiosities and 
Wonders in Nature, Art, and Miad. Drawn from the 
most authentic sources and illustrated by numerous en- 
gravings. Series. 


Iv. 
MIDSUMMER EVE. A Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs. 
8. C. Hall. Finely illustrated, 12mo. 


v. 
STORY OF ALADDIN, OR THE WONDERFUL LAMP. 


J.P. R.isan Honorary Secre of the “ 4rt- Union of the Arabian Nights. 1 vol illustrated. 
iiinntinitiepeinekenert — 
COE are eneravings duc the Subscribers of the past | STORY OF SINBAD THE SAILOR, and All Baba or 


received, and are ready for delivery on 
application as above. nl3 


STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. 
203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 


Importer and Wh.tcsale Dealer in 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 


the Forty Thieves. 1 vol., illustrated. 
vil. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. A new edition, on fine 
paper, and bound in fancy styles, for Presents. 
vill. 
AURELIAN. A 1 to Zenobia, or Letters from Pal- 
myra. By Willinas Ware. 2 vols., to match Zenobia, 





1x. 
THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. By H. T. Tuckerman. 
revised edition. 


New 
NOW READY, 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
New and Beunutiful edition, in 3 wees SS 


or six parts paper, $2 25. 











THE LITERARY WORLD. 


1. 
Young’s Algebra. 


Ap Elementary Trentise on Algebra, Theoretical and 
Practical, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By 
J.R. Youne, Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
College, Belfast. A new American, from the last 
London edition. 324 pages 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


ll. 
Young’s Geometry. 


The Elements of Geometry, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By J. R. Youne, author of Elementary 
Treatise on Algebra; with additions and corrections 
by M. Fioy. A new American, from the last London 
edition. 216 pages 8vo. Price, $1.50, 


Ill. 
Young’s Analytical Geometry. 


The Elements of Analytical Geometry, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By J. R. Youne, author of 
Algebra and Geometry ; with additions and corrections 
by Jonny D. Wittiams. A new American, from the 
last London edition. 288 pages 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


IV. 
Young’s Trigonometry. 


The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; 
with Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables, for the 
use of Schools and Colleges. By J. R. Youne, au- 
thor of Algebra, Geometry, &c.; with important addi- 
tions by T.S. Davies, F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., &e.: 
the whole revised and corrected by Joun D. Wr- 
LuaMs. A new American, from the last London 
edition. 372 pages 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


Vv. 


Young’s Mathematical Tables. 


Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables; adapted to 
the use of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, and 
Practical Mathematics generally. By J. R. Youne, 
author of Trigonometry, &c.; with additions and 
corrections by Joun D. WitLiams. A new American, 
from the last London edition. 224 pages vo. Price, 
$1.13. 


Vi. 
Young’s Mechanics. 


The Elements of Mechanics, comprehending Statics and 
Dynamics, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By 
J. R. Youne, author of Analytical Geometry, &c.; 
with additions and corrections by Jonn D. WittiaMs. 
A new American, from the last London edition. 258 
pages Svo. Price, $1.50. 


Vil. 
McCartney’s Calculus. 


The Principles of the Differential and Integral Calculus, 
and their Application to Geometry. By Wasninoton 
McCartney, Professor of Mathematics in Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 340 pages 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


VIll. 
Lewis’s Trigonometry. 


A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, in- 
eluding the Construction of the Tables, Conic Sections, 
and the Principles of Spherical Projection. By Enocu 
Lewis, of Philadelphia. 228 pages 8vo. Price, $1.50, 


1X. 
Green’s Algebra: 


Gradations in Algebra, with the First Principles of 
Analysis Explained Inductively, for the use of Primary 
and Common Schools. By Richarp W. Green, A.M., 
Teacher of Mathematics in the Grammar School of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 192 pages 12mo. 
Price, 63 cents. 


x. 
Green’s Key. 

A Key to Gradations in Algebra, containing the entire 
Solutions of all the Questions and Problems, for the 
use of Teachers. By Ricnarp W. Green, A. M., 
&e. 126 pages 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


xI. 


Kendall’s Walker’s Geometry. 


Elements of Geometry, with Practical Applications, for 
the use of Schools. By T. Waker, late Teacher of 
Mathematics in the Round Hill School, at Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts ; with additions and improvements 
by E. Oris Kenpatt, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Philadelphia High School. 132 pages 12mo. Price, 
75 cents. 


XII. 
Kendall’s Uranography. 


Uranography, or a Description of the Heavens, designed 
for Academies and Schools; accompanied by an Atlas 
of the Heavens. By E. Orts Kenpax, Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy in the Philadelphia High 
School. Uranography, 365 pages 12mo.; Atlas, 18 
Maps 4to. Price, $1.25. 


xu. 
Coates’s Natural Philosophy. 


First Lines of Natural Philosophy, divested of Mathe- 
matical Formule: being a practical and lucid Intro- 
duction to the study of the Science, designed for the 
use of Schools and Academies, and for readers gene- 
rally, who have not been trained to the study of the 
exact sciences. By Reyneti Coates, M.D. 264 
cuts. 402 pages 12mo. Price, 75 cenis. 


XIV. 
Coates’s School Physiology. 


First Lines of Physiology ; being an Introduction to the 
Science of Life, written in Popular Language, designed 
for the use of Common Schools, Academies, and ge- 
neral readers. By Reynzit Coates, M.D. 340 pages 
12mo. Price, $1. 





xv. 
Richardson’s Dictionary. 


A new Dictionary of the English Language, by Cuar.es 
Ricwarpson. 2 volumes large quarto, 2295 pages, 
closely printed in triple columns. Price, $12. 


XVI. 
Walker’s Octavo Dictionary. 


A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage; with a Key to the Pronunciation of Latin 
Greek, and Hebrew Proper Names. By Joun 





Waker. 7&2 pages octavo, with a Portrait. Price; 
Common edition, $1.25. Fine, $2.50. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING STANDARD WORKS: 


xvi. 
Donnegan’s Greek Lexicon, 


A new Greek and English Lexicon, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By James Donnxoax, Mp. 
of London ; revised and enlarged by Rozerr B. Pat. 
TON, Professor of Ancient Languages in the College 
of New Jersey; with the assistance of J. ADDisoy 
Avexanver, D.D., Professor of Oriental Literature 
in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 1420 pages 
royal 8vo. Price, $4. 


XVIII, 


Fleming and Tibbins’ French Dic- 
tionary. 





An entirely new and complete French and English and 
English and French Dictionary, adapted to the pre- 
sent state of the two Languages. By Professors 
Fiemine and Trssins, of France; with additions by 
Cuak xs Picot, Professor of French in the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Jupan Doseson, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia. 1400 pages royal 8vo. Price, $4. 


XIX. 


Fleming and Tibbins Abridged. 


Fleming and Tibbins’ French and English and English 
and French Dictionary, abridged for the use of 
Schools and Academies. 724 pages 12mo. Price 
$1.25. 


xXx. 
Nugent’s French Dictionary. 


A Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages. By Tuomas Nucent, LL.D. Fifth Ameri- 
can, from the last London edition. 464 pages square 
12mo. Price, 63 cents. 


XXI. 
Church’s French Spoken. 


A New System of Teaching French. By Epwazp 
Cuvrcn. 304 pages small quario. Price, $1.50. 


XXII. 
Smith’s Introductory Arithmetic. 


An Introduction to the Stady of Arithmetic, suited to 
the wants of beginners. By Roswzit C. Sutt, 
author of numerous popular School Books. 72 pages 
12mo. Price, 10 cents. 


XXII. 
Smith’s Grammar. 


English Grammar, on the Productive System, for the 
use of Schools and Academies. By Roswrit ©. 
Sairx, author of Introductory Arithmetic, &c. & 
192 pages 12mo. Price, 34 cents. 


XXIV. 
Frost’s Composition. 


Easy Exercises in Composition, designed for the use of 
beginners. By Joun Frost, LL.D. 120 pages 12mo 





Price, 25 cents. 


















E. H. 


Xxv. 
Hurd’s Grammatical Corrector. 


A Grammatical Corrector, or Vocabulary of the Com- 
mon Errors of Speech, alphabetically arranged, for the 
use of Schools and private individuals. By Sern T. 
Hurp. 124 pages 12mo. Price, 34 cents. 


XXVI. 
Hart’s English Grammar. 


An Exposition of the Principles and Usages of the 
English Language. By Joun S. Hart, A.M., Principal 
of the Philadelphia High School. 192 pages 12mo. 
Price 38 cents. 


XXVII. 


Hart’s Constitution of the United 
States. 


A Brief Exposition of the Constitution of the United 
States, in the form of Question and Answer, for the 
use of Schools and Colleges. By Joun S. Hart, 
A.M., Principal of the Philadelphia High School. 100 
pages 12mo. Price, 34 cents. 


XXVIII. 


Hart’s Class Book of Poetry. 


The Class Book of Poetry: consisting of Selections from 
distinguished English and American Authors, from 
Chaucer to the present day; the whole arranged in 
Chronological order, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By Joun S. Hart, A. M., Principal of the 
Philadelphia High School. 384 pages 12mo. Price, 
75 cents. 


XXIX. 
Hart’s Class Book of Prose. 


The Class Book of Prose; consisting of Selections from 
distinguished English and American Authors, from 
Chaucer to the present day; the whole arranged in 
Chronological order, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By Joun S. Hart, A. M., Principal of the 
Philadelphia High School. 384 pages 12mo. Price, 
75 cents. 


XXX. 
Angell’s Reader, No. 1. 


The Child’s First Book ; designed for the use of children 
immediately after they have learned the Alphabet, 
and containing Exercises for Spelling and Reading 
simultaneously. By Oxtver Axoxtt, A. M., Principal 
of the Franklin High School, Providence. 72 pages 
12mo. Price, 8 cents. 


XXXI. 
Angell’s Reader, No. 2. 


The Child’s Second Book ; containing Easy Reading 
Lessons, with Spelling Lessons preceding each, and 
designed as a Sequel to Angell’s Reader, No.1. 136 
pages 12mo. Price, 14 cents. 


XXXII. 
Angell’s Reader, No. 3. 


The Child’s Third Book ; containing Reading and Spell- 
ing Lessons intermixed, with Questions annexed to 
each of the Lessons, and designed as a Sequel 
pe Reader, No.2. 206 pages 18mo. Price, 
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XXXII. 
/Angell’s Reader, No. 4. 


A Reading and Spelling Book ; designed as a Sequel to 
Angell’s Reader, No. 3, and on the same plan. 252 
pages 12mo. Price, 30 cents. 


XXXIV. 
Angell’s Reader, No. 5. 


A Selection of Pieces in Prose and Verse ; designed as 
a Reading Book for the higher classes in Common 
Schools, and as a Sequel to Angell’s Reader, No. 4. 
296 pages 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 


XXXV. 


Angell’s Reader, No. 6. 


A Selection of Pieces in Prose and Verse ; designed as 
a Reading Book for the higher classes in Schools and 
Academies, and as a Sequel to Angell’s Reader, No. 5. 
504 pages 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 


XXXVI. 
Comstock’s Elocution. 


A System of Elocution, with Exercises and numerous 
Diagrams illustrative of the subject. By ANDREW 
Comstock, M.D., Principal of the Vocal and Polyglott 
Gymnasium. 384 pages 12mo. Price, $1. 


XXXVII. 
Comstock’s Phonology. 


A Treatise on Phonology ; comprising a perfect Alpha- 
bet of the English Language, with Exercises. By 
Anprew Comstock, M.D., author of Elocution, &c. 
62 pages 12mo_ Price, 25 cents. 


XXXVITII. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Reader. 


The Phonetic Reader; consisting of Select Pieces in 
both the Old and the New Alphabet. By AnpREW 
Comstock, M.D., author of Elocution, &c. 326 pages 
12mo. Price, $1. 


XXXIX. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Speaker. 


The Phonetic Speaker; containing the Principles and 
Exercises in the Author’s System of Elocution, and 
printed in the New Alphabet only. By AnpREew 
Comstock, M. D., author of Elocution, &c. 386 pages 
12mo. Price, $1. 


XL. 
Comstock’s Historia Sacra. 


Epitome Histori# Sacre, on an improved plan, in two 
volumes; the first containing the original text in the 
English order, with a literal interlinear translation ; 
the second containing the original text only, and in 
the Latin order. By Anprew Comstock, M. D., 
author of Elocution, &c. 2 vols. 12mo., 310 pages. 
Price, $1. 


XLI. 
Virginia Housewife. 


The Virginia Housewife, or Methodical Cook ; contain- 


ing nearly 500 Recipes, with plain practical directions 
for ali ordinary household operations, under the va- 
rious heads of Soups, Beef, Veal, Lamb, Mutton, Pork, 
Fish, Poultry, Sauces, Vegetables, Puddings, Cakes, 
Creams, Preserves, Pickles, Cordials, &c. &c. By 
Mrs. Mary Ranpotrn. 180 pages i2mo. Price, 





AND (€0.’°S PUBLICATIONS—(Continued.) 


XLII. 


Parley’s Common School History. 


An Outline of Universal History, for the use of Common 
Schools. By Peter Parxey. Illustrated by 11 Maps 
and 79 Engravings. 309 pages 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 


XLIII. 
M’ Cartney’s United States. 


The Origin and Progress of the United States; a series 
of Lectures designed to illustrate the character of Ame- 
rican Civilization. By Wasmincton M’CaRTNEY, 
Professor of Mathematics in Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 412 pages 12mo. Price, $1. 


XLIV. 
Library of English Literature. 


A Collection of the most useful and entertaining por- 
tions of the works of nearly all the Standard Authors 
in the English Language, divided into Prose, Poetry, 
and Epistles, and arranged under convenient heads of 
Religious, Moral, Didactic, &c. In 2 very thick super- 
royal 8vo. vols., 2352 pages. Price, $4. 


XLV. 
Taylor and his Generals. 


A Biography of Major-General Zacnary TaYior ; with 
Sketches of the Lives of Major-General WrixFretd 
Scort, and of Generals Wortn, Woot, and Twiees, 
and an account of the various military operations in 
Mexico to the present time. Illustrated by 12 Portraits 
and Engravings. 326 pages 12mo. Price, 25 cents. 


XLVI. 
Mexico and her Military Chieftains. 


A Sketch of the History of Mexico, from the Revolution 
of Hidalgo, in 1810, to the present time; containing 
Sketches of the Lives of Hipatco, IturBrpg, Santa 
Anna, Gomez Farias, Bustamente, PaREpEs, AL- 
MONTE, ARISTA, ALAMAN, AmPpupia, HERRERA, and 
La Veca. By Favetre Rosinson. IJ\lustrated by Por- 
traits and Engravings. 343 pages i2mo. Price, in 
paper, 50 cents; in muslin, 75 cents. 


XLVII. 
The Army of the United States. 


An Account of the Organization of the Army of the 
United States; with Biographies and Portraits of 
Distinguished Officers of all grades. By Favette 
Rostnson, late an Officer of the Army. Embellished 
with 36 Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo., 728 pages. Price, 
$2.50. 


XLVI. 
Leaflets of Memory. 


The Leaflets of Memory, an Illuminated Annual; con- 
taining numerous Illuminations, Engravings, and other 
Embellishments, in the highest style of art, and | 
edited by Rernett Coates, M.D. 306 pages royal 
octavo. In Turkey morocco or white calf. Price, $5. 


XLIX. 
Quarto Bible. 


| A new and splendid edition of the Holy Bible, in large 
quarto, suited to be used in Churches and Families. 
This Bible is in larger sized type than any other printed 
in the United States. It contains, also, the APOCRYPHA 
and a Famity Recorp, is embellished with a large 
number of fine Engravings, colored and plain, and is 
bound in a great variety of styles. The prices vary 
according to the kind of binding and embellishments. 
They are as follows :—$5, $6.50, $7, $8, $10, $15, $16, 





$20, $22, and $25. 









RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 
Foreign Bookseller, 4 Barclay street. 
cmmreey bis cae. "i. tains hth 


SAVIGNY. System des heutigen Rémischen Rechts. 
Berlin, 1841. 5 vols. bound. $12 50. 


MAURER, Comnientarius in Vetus testamentum. 3 vols. 
bound. $8 50. 





JESAIAE VATICINIA annotatione perpetua illustr C 
Rosenmiilier. 3 vols. bound. $7 50. 


PROPHETAE minores iliustr. C. Rosenmiiller. 4 vols. 
bound. $8. 

VAIHINGER. Die Psalmen metrisch iibersetz and erklirt. 
Stuttgart, 1845. Bound. $3. 


Das Buch Hiob metrisch iibersetz und erklirt- 
Stuttgart, 1845. Bound. $1 50. 


GUERICKE, Allgemeine christliche Symbolik. Leipzig, 
1846. Bound. $3. 


BAUR. Die christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und 
=e Gottes. Tiibingen, 1843. 3 vols. bound. 


PS aha Predigten. Berlin, 184%. 3 vols. bound 





J. F. RCEAR, Paliistina, oder histor. geographische Besch- 
reibung des jiidischen Landes zur Zeit Jesu. Leipzig, 
1845. 8th ed. bound. $1 25. 


J, E. WILTSCH, Atlas sacer sive ecclesiasticus. Kirchen: 
historischer Atlas. b 


K. v. RAU MER, Palistina, mit einem Plan von Jerusalem, 
einer Karte von Sichem und dem Grundriss der Kirche 
des heiligen Grabes. 2d ed. bound. $1 50. 

Geschichte der P. ik. 2ded. Stuttgart, 1847. 

2 vols. bound. $3 oe - 

HERZFELD. Geschichte des Volks Israel. 
achweig, 1847. $2 50. 

G. H. SEFFER. Elementarbuch der hebriiischen Sprache. 
Leipzig, 1845. Bound. $1 38. 

GESENIUS hebriische Grammatik. Neu bearbeitet von 
Rédiger. I4thed. Leipzig, 1845. Bound. $1 25. 

F. BOPP Kritische Gramm. der Sanskrita Sprache. Ber- 
lin, 1845. Bound. $2 50. 

A. PAULY Real-Encyclopadie der classichen Alterthnms 
wissenschaft in alphabetischer Ordnung. A—M. Stutt- 
gart, 1846. 4 vols. bound. $24 25. 

PLATONIS OPERA ed. Astius. 11 vols. bound. $12 50. 

LEXICON PLATONICUM sive vocuin platonicarum 
index. condidit. Astius. 3 vols. bound. $10 50. 

A. v. 8CHACK. Geschichte der Literatur und 
Spanien. Berlin, 1846. 3 vols. bound. $8 75. 

G. H.v. SCHUBERT. Reise in das Morgenland in den 
Jahren 1836 and 37. 2d edition. Erlangen, 1840. 3 
vols. bound. §8. 

J. v. TSCHUDI. Peru. Reiseskizzen aus den Jahren 
1838—1842. Stuttgart, 1846. 2vols.bound. $2 38. 
Dr. CARUS England und Schottland im Jahre 1844. 

Berlin, 1845. 2 vols. bound. $4. 

C. BRENTANO’S Mirchen. 

bound. $5 50. 





Braun- 


Kunst in 


Stuttgart, 1845. 2 vols. 
023 tf 





New Work Forthcoming. 
TO BOOKSELLERS, TEACHERS, &c. 
NAFIS & CORNISH, NEW YORK, 


Are now stereotyping, and expect to publish in Jan’y, 1848 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY, 
ABRIDGED. 


By WILLIAM H. WYCKOFF, M.A. 
Late Classical Principal of the Collegiate School. 
In 1 vol. containing about 500 octavo pages. 


N. & C. have just ee THE FAIRY SEARCH, 
AND OTHER Porms. By Emeiine S. Smith. 32mo. 7 ele- 
nt woodcu nted on Gane paper, and elegantly bound. 
leo, the RGET-ME NOT, MOSs8- and 
HONEY SUCKLE, very elegant Annuals for 1848 030 3t 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


RRemeane C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stergoryre Founpry 
with ——o for executing ape 7 in every branch of his 
business, its a continuance of the liberal patron 
has heretofore received. sisting 
His facilities for mareoty sing heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing MaTueMaticaL Works, and 
—— in a Lanevuaces, with elegance and 
y, are not to be surpassed by those of 
similar establishment in the country. - ae 


ten Obs of every description executed on the most favorable 


Specimens of work will at all times be fi ished, 
references given to the most respectable publichers inthe 





United States. 


OF THE ADULT HUMAN BODY, NATURAL SIZE. 
GEO. & WM. ENDICOTT, 


59 Beekman st., New York, 


AVE phed, and republished from the original 

German edition, the eleven entire Figures contained 

in Part First of the above named, well known, and valu- 

able Work, by Prof. M. J. Weexr, of the Royal Prussian 
University, Frederick William, at Bonn. 

Those figures representing the Veins and Arteries are 
accurately colored from the original copy, and the whole 
Set of Figures, with a comprehensive “ &.zplanation,”’ are 
offered for sale in Sheets, with a Portfolio, or mounted on 
Canvas and Rollers, and Varnished, at the following 

ices :— 
rises A, Male Adult Skeleton, front view; B, Male 
Adult Skeleton, from behind; C, First Body of L’ ts, 
front view; D, Body of Ligaments, from behind ; 
E, First Body of Muscles, front view ; F, Second Body of 
Muscles, from behind; G, Third Body of Muscles, front 
view; Ul, Fourth Body of Muscles, from behind. In 
sheets, single copies, plain, $1 50 ; mounted, single copies, 
plain, $2 50. 

Figure I. First Vascular and Nervous Body, front view; 
K, Second general view of Blood Vessels and Nerves, 
front view; L, Third general view of Biood Vessels and 
Nerves, from behind. Insheets, colored, $2 50; mounted 
and colored, $3 50. Full Sets of 11 Figures, in sheets and 
po. tfolio, $15 ; Full Sets of 11 Figures mounted, $25. nétf 





This Day is Published—Price 6} Cents, 


WHOM TO MARRY, 


AND HOW TO GET MARRIED; 
Or, the Adventures of a Lady m search of 
A Good Husband. 
By one who has refused “ twenty excellent offers.” 
The work is by the author of the “ Greatest Plague of 


Life,” and the Iliustrations will be by Cruikshank. The 
whole to be completed in six parts. 


Complete in One Volume—Price 25 Cents, 
Also, with Six Engravings, by Cruikshank, 374 Cents, 


THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE; 


Or, the Adventures of a Lady in search of 
A Good Servant. 


By one who has been almost worried to Death. 
The above Popular Works are published by 
CAREY & HART, Philadelphia. 


> 
STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CoO., 

ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 

BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 

STATIONERY, 

suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 

Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing department enable them to offer stock at 
— reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 

action. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- 
sons requiring Biank Books or Stationery, to give r 
Stock an examination, which wil! be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 

LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 


VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 





Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 


Orders will be received for the making of any deseri 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any vey at COPPER. 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC or ER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


"Seat bees been for many engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with al! the requisites of 
ee workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 

corroborati 


who have had ample opportunity of ng the 
above :— e 





Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker &. Scribner. 
M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 
Harper & Brothers. jel PF: w. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. Gates & 

8.8. & W. Wood. R. Craighead. 
Collins, Brother & Co. H. & 8. Raynor. 
Puine & Burgess. Cc. 8. F & Co. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 





T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 








PUTNAM 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


For November. 
Conducted by Profs. B. B. Edwards and E. A. Park, With 
the special co-operation of Dr. Robinson and Prof. Siyan, 
Subscription Price $4 per Annum. 
CONTENTS AS FOLLOWs.: 


1. Chrysostom, Archbishop of Constantinople, y 
asa Preacher, translated from the German by Professo; 
Ripley. 2. The Festivals of the Christian Chure), com. 

with those of other ancient forms of Religion, by 
Professor Lyman Coleman. 3. The Sanserit Language 
in its relation to comporative Philology, by B. J. Wallace 
Del. 4. Zanaite Latin Grammar (coneinded), by Charles 
Siedhof, Ph. D. 5. The Preaching of Christ to the Spirits 
in Prison. Remarks on Ist. Peter 3, 18-21, by Prof. John 
Brown, D.D. 6. Language of Africa—Comyar.son between 
the Mandingo, Grebo, and Mpongwe Dialects, by Rey, 
John Leighton Wilson, American Missionary. 7. Univer. 
sity of Oxford. 8. Worcester's Dictionary. 9. Select Bip 
lical and Literary Intelligence. 10. Index. 

“This Review continues to sustain its high character 
as the ablest periodical in the language in Theologica) 
and Biblical Literature. It is truly an honor to the coun- 
try.""—Ohio Observer. 

“ The style of the Review is learned, masterly, and pro 
found, although in advance on the score of learning and 
research of any contemporary ; and the field which jr 
occupies is of great importance and interest—one that 
lies at the foundation of all theological study—and which 
cannot be overlooked without creating a serious drawback 
upon the resources and* abjlity of the preacher. [1 is an 
honor to our country, and ought to be generously support 
ed.’—N. Y. Evangelist. 

“With such conductors and co-operators we have a 
right to expect a most learned Quarterly ; and we are noi 
disappointed on examination. * * We regard this 
work as an honor to our Biblical and Critical Literature.” 
—Boston Traveller. 


lewed 


i. 
PROF. MAHAN’S NEW MILITARY WORK. 
18mo. 75 cents, cloth. 

An Elementary Treatise on ADVANCED GUARD, OU! 
POST, and DETACHMENT SERVICE of TROOPS, 
and the Manner of Handling them in presence of ao 
Enemy. With a Historical Sketch of the Rise and 
Progress of Military Tactics, &c. 

By D. H. MAHAN, 
Professor of Civil and Military Engineering, and of the 
Science of War, U.S. Military Academy. 


1. 
8vo. 25 cents. 
THE AMERICAN CITIZEN, 
HIS TRUE POSITION, CHARACTER, AND DUTIES. 
(A Discourse at Union College. July, 1847.) 
Bv THEODORE SEDGWICK. 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


MERCY TO BABES. 


A PLEA FOR THE CHRISTIAN BAPTISM OF 
Infants: addressed to those who Doubt, and those who 
Deny the Validity of that Practice, upon the grounds of 
the Doctrine of and the eternal sense of Holy 
Writ, and of the Domestic, Social, and Reiigious Nature 
of Man. By Wm. Adams, 8.T.P., Presbyter of the Prot. 
Epis. Church in the Diocese of Wisconsin. !2mo. 75 
cents. 

“This is a curious and valuable work, by an earnest 
and original thinker, and presen'ing such views of tbe 
controversy as our Baptist friends will find it hard to get 
over." —Church Keview. 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, 
Considered as to the Particulars of their State; their 
recognition of each other, in that State. and its differ- 
ence of Degrees. To which are added, Musings on the 
Charch and her Services. By Richard Mant, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. Fiom the 6th London 
edition. 12mo. 75 cents. ¥ 
“We areglad to see a new American edition of this 

interesting work of Bishop Mant. It will be found con- 

solatory ard solacing, beyond measure, to any who are 
mourning the loss of dear und beloved kindred and triends. 


A NEW BOOK BY MONRO. 

THE VAST ARMY: Aan Allegory. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Monro, Perpetual Curate of Harrow Weald, au. 
thor of the “ Dark River, “True Stories of Cottagers, 
“Old Robert Gray,” etc., etc. 18&mo. 31 cents. 

“ Another of the beautiful allegories of the Rev. Mr. 
Monro, which will be hailed with pleasure by all the read- 
ers of the Dark River,” ete., etc. 
HORAE LITURGICAE: a Guide to Uniformity in the 
Celebration of Divine Service. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Mant. Edited, with Notes to adapt it to the Ameiens 
Liturgy, by the Rev. W. D. Wiison. 1 vol. /2mo. 
cents. 


PROPER LESSONS of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
1 vol. 18mo. large type. 
Just ished b 
a STANFORD & SWORDS, 








ol6 if 139 Broadway. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE WEST. 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


7 ASTOR HUUSE, NEW YORK, 
Have Just Published, 


| 

| 

jet form, 50 cents. Being a port of the se- | 

la pam oa — pte a = the American | 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 
ABORIGINAL MONUMENTS 

OF THE 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE ANCIENT EARTH- | 
Works, and the Structure, Contents, and Purposes of the | 
Mounds; with Notices of the Minor Remains of Ancient | 
An. By £. G. SQUIER. Illustrated with maps and | 
wood-cuts. n 13 3t 





ELEGANT 
POCKET MANUALS OF ETIQUETTE, 


NOW READY, 


1 charming volumes for the pocket, elegantly bound 
7 in fay mustin, with gilt sides and edges. 


TRUE POLITENESS; 
A Hand Book of Etiquette for Gentlemen. 
BY 
AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 
AND 
A Hand Book of Etiquette for Ladies. 


BY 


AN AMERICAN LADY. 


ti Pp 





Contents :—Introd gnitions and Salutations 
—Dress and ee 
Receiving Visits—The Ball-room—Music--The Dinner 
Table—Smoking—Snuff — Marriage—Servants— Letters 
and Notes—Funcrals—Cards—General Observations. 


The present issues are not new editions of the Manuals 
heretofore published by the subscriber, but entirely new 
books written by competent hands on a similar plan, viz. 
giving under each head short and concise maxims, full of | 
m \tter pertinent to the subject. This is believed to be the | 
best plan for works of this kind, as it is impossible to refer | 
to them just when wanted, and the rules for guidance in | 
society being short are easily remembered. Nor is it too | 
much to say they are the best books of the kind that have | 
yet appeared, being written by an American, and especial- | 
ly adapted to the uanges of the best American Society, and | 
not repriatsef works ad only to foreign mauners and 
castoms, as is the case of most works of the kind. Parents | 
could not place better books in the hands of their young 
people ; to enable them to do which, they age afforded at 
as low a price as inere pumphiets are usually sold. 


GEO. 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 








nl3 148 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PROFESSOR FELTON’S GREEK 
CLASSICS. 


For the Use of Colleges. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, 
FROM THE TEXT OF BREMI, 


With English Notes. By C. C. Felton, Eliot Professor of 
Greek Literature in University at Cambridge. 


Fn Press, 


THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES, 


With English Notes. By the same. New edition, 
carefully revised, and considerably enlarged. 
Will be Published soon. 


ALSO, 
THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES, 
With English Notes. By the same. 


UF Orders addressed to GEORGE NICHOLS, 
18, tf to the University, Cambridge. 





THE SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, 


In which Words, Phrases, and Sentences are clas- 
sified, according to their offices, and their 
relation to each other. Illustrat d by a 
COMPLETE SYSTEM OF DIAGRAMS. 
(“Speech is the Body of Thought.’") 

By 8. W. CLARK, A.M. 

Principal of East Bloomfield Academy. 
Published by A. 5 BAKNES & CO., 

51 John street, New York 


IN PRESS. 


HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps and Engravings. 


By EDWARD D. MANSFIELD. 
Price 25 cents. 


HIS work will contain a History of the Origin and 
Progress of our difficulties with Mexico, and a full 
account of the Battles, with Plans of Battle Fields, &c. 

It will be furnished in quantities to the Trade, and to 
Bock Agents and dealers in cheap Publications, at a liberal 
discount from the trade price. The Work will be ready 
by the Ist of December. 

Orders solicited by the Publishers, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
nl3 4t 5! John street, New York. 


~NEW AND VALUABLE 
MEDICAL BOOKS. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau st., and 36 Park Row, 
Will publish next week. 


1,.AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF MIDWIFERY; 
adapted to the Reformed Practice of Medicine : [lus- 
trated by numerous Plates, by W Beach, M.D., author 
of * The American Practice of Medicine,’ &c., &c. 


2. A TREATISE ON ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
and Health; designed for Students, Schools, and 
Popular Use: Lllustrated with nuinerous Plates, by 
W. Beach, M.D., author of “ The American Practice,” 
“ Midwifery,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


3. A MEDICAL AND BOTANICAL DICTIONARY, 
iving a Definition of the Terms used in the various 
anthes of Medical Science, by W. Beach, M.D., au- 
thor of “The American Practice,” “ Physiology,” 

* Midwifery,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


N. B. Orders from the Trade solicited. 


AUCTION SALES OF BOOKS, &c. 


BANGS, RICHARDS, & PLATT, 
AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 204 Broadway, New York, 

HOLD REGULAR SALES OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c., 
on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, 
Of Each Week. 
Consignments for these Sales respectfully solicited. 


ni33t 








PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
Particular Attention is also given to the Sale of 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
&C., &C., &C. 


AT PRIVATE SALE.—A large assortment of Full and 
Half Bound Blank Books, Foolsca _y and Medium 
Sizes; also Memorandums, Post Books, ndexes, Scrap 
Books, Port Folios, &c., of Charles Smith's Manufacture. 

The Trade supplied on Liberal Terms. nétf 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
HE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COOKERY, Com- 
prising every variety of information for ordinary and 
holiday occasions. There hxs been, heretofore, no Ameri- 
can Cookery took sufficiently comprehensive to meet the 
wants of all, both to prepare the cheapest and most eco- 
nomical food in the best manner, and fare sumptuously 
every day. Not only is it hoped that those native here, 
and to the manor born, but foreigners, adopted citizens, 
will give it a fair trial, thereby getting to themselves a 
plete, practical, and uniform system of cookery. It is 
put up in two styles of binding, to come within the means 
of all to purchase. Price tor the full bound, 75, cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 
Por sale by most of the booksellers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 
o16 3m* 








T. J. CROWEN, Publisher, 643 Broadway 





TD 


PROF. PINNEY’S 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


HE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; or, a New 
Method of Learning io Read, Write, and Speak the 
French Language. By Norman Pinney, A.M. Fourth 
edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged ; accompanied by 
a Key. For sale by the subscriber, at Hartford, Conn. ; 
by Huntington & Savage, New York; and Kenney & 
Robins, Springfield, Mass. ; and by Bouksellers generally. 
Numerous testimonials of the superior excellence of 
this work hnve been received from Teachers in various 
sections of the country, and, perhaps, the publisher may 
be allowed here to remark, that a house, who are pub- 
lishers of another Grammar, and therefore competitors for 
publie patronage, have given full evidence of the exist- 
ence of strong fears that our work would become a suc- 
cessful rival to their own, from the heavy blows they 
have dealt upon the Grammar of Pref. Pinney. The rapid 
ssle, however, of the former editions, together with the 
greatly increasing demand for the work, is the best possi- 
ble evidence of its superior merit. 
The publisher invites the attention of Teachers and 
others to this Grammar, and a comparison with other 


similar works. 
_06 3m GORDON ROBINS, Publisher. 
BOKER’S POEMS, 
IN PRESS, 
Aud will be published in a few weeks, 


THE LESSON OF LIFE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 


HE above volame is now in the printer’s hands, 

and will shortly be ready. It will form a beautiful 
16mo. voluine, very elegautiy printed in the first style of 
the art. The author, not entirely unknown to fame, has 
published several of the pieces before, which were re- 
ceived with a great deal of favor. The longer poem, “ The 
Lesson of Life,” contains many beautiful pxssages, and it 
is confidently expected will receive the attention its merits 


deserve. 
GEO. 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 


nl3 tf 148 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BOOKS IN PRESS, 


BY BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CQ, 


*WHITTIER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


The complete Poetical Works of J. G. ®Vhittier, in one 
volume, 8vo., and will be published about the first of 
November. 


LOCK-ARMSDEN ; OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


A Tale, in one vol. 12mo., by the Author of “ Mary 
Martin,” or the Money Diggers, ‘Green Mountain. Boys,” 
&e. 


— 


THE FLORAL YEAR.—By Mrs. Dinnies. 

This beutiful Poem will be illustrated by twelve Bou- 
quete of Flowers, one for each month in the year, and an 
illaminated Title Page, and will be one of the most beau- 
tiful as well as one of the most appropviate Gift Books of 
the season. 

OUR DAY. 


A Gift for the times, by J. G. Adams & E. H. Chapin. 
THE OPERA CHORUS BOUK 


The Opera Chorus Book, composed and a rauged vy 
E. L. White and J. G. Gould, and is well deserving the 
attention of Amateurs and Professors. 


TYROLIEN LYRE—2d Edition. 
The Tyrolien Lyre, a Glee Book, composed, selected, 
and arranged, by Edward L. White and John E. Gould. 
MODERN HARP—8th Edition. 


The Modern Harp; or, Boston Sacred Melodist.—-A col- 
lection of Church Music, comprising, in addition to many 
of the most Popular ‘Tunes in. commen use, a great variety 
of new and original Tunes, Sentences, Chants, Motetts, 
and Anthems, adapted to Social and Religious Worship, 
Societies, Singing Schools, &c., by E. L. White & J. E 
Gould. au2i tf 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers. of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 


C & J. Having a large assortinent of movable stamps, 
e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
out having them cut purposely: and the extent of their 
estublishment, and number of hands employed, enable 
them to execate orders with despatch. f13 of 
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PUBLISHED BY 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











WORKS, 





LIST NUMBER ONE. 


BENNET ON THE UTERUS, | vol. 19mo. 146 pages. 


BURROWS ON CEREBRAL CIRCULATION, 1 vol. 
8vo. With 6 colored plates (nearly ready). 


BUDD ON THE LIVER, | vol 8vo. 392 pages, plates and 
woodcuts. 


—— ON THE STOMACH, | vol. 8vo. (preparing). 
BILLINGS'S PRINCIPLES, 1 vol. 8vo. 304 pages. 

BIRD ON URINARY DEPOSITS, 8vo. 228 pages, cuts. 
GRIFFITH, REESE, &c., ON THE BLOOD (preparing). 


HASSE'S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 8vo. 379 
peges. 

HOPE ON THE HEART, by Pennock, a new edition, 
with plates, 1 vol. 8vo. 572 pages. 

HUGHES ON THE LUNGS AND HEART, | vol. 12mo. 
270 pages, wiih a plate. 

PHILIPS ON PROTRACTED INDIGESTION, 8vo. 240 
pages. 


DICTIONARIES, JOURNALS, &c. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCIEN- 
ces, quarterly, at $5 a year. 

AN ANALYTICAL COMPEND of the variots branches 
of Practical Medicine, Surgery, Anatomy, Midwifery, 
Diseases of Wemen and Children, Materia Medica aud 
Therapeutics, Physiology, Chemistry and Pharmacy, by 
John Neill, M.D., and F. Gurney Smith, M.D, with ou- 
merous illustrations (preparing). 


CYCLOPADIA OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE, b 
Forbes, Tweedie, &c., edited by Dunglison, in 4 super 
—, volumes, 3154 double column pages, strongly 
bound. 


DUNGLISON’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, 6th ed, | 
vol. imp. 8vo., 804 large pages, double columns. 


HOBLYN’S DICTIONARY OF MEDICAL TERMS, by 
Hays, 1 vol. large 12mo., 402 pages, double culumns. 


MFDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY, monthly, at $1 a 





ear. 5 . 
~ o— —— ON SCROFULA, 1 Vol. Bvo. 390 pages, plates, 
ANATOMY. PROUT ON THE STOMACH antl Renal Diseuses, 4 vol. 
ANATO és | 8vo, 466 pages, colured plates. 
NATOMICAL ATLAS, by Swith and H 
inp. 8vo., 650 figures. 7 oe an oe _RICORD ON VENEREAL, new edition, | vol. 8vo. 256 


pages. 
VOGEL’S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY of the Human 
Body, 1 vol. 8vu. 536 pages, colored plates. 
WALSHE ON THE LUNGS. | vol. 12mo. 310 pages. 
WILSON ON THE SKIN, | vol. 8vo. 440 pages, a new 
edition. 
Same Work, with beautiful colored plates. 
WILLIAMS'S PATHOLOGY, or Principles of Medicine, 
{ vol. Ovo. 334 pages. 


ON THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS, by Clymer, 
1 vol. 8vo. 500 pages. 

WHITEHEAD ON ABORTION AND STERILITY, in 

| J Svo. vol. (preparing). 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
CARPENTER’S PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYsto-| ASHWELL ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES, by 
logy, edited by Clymer, 1 vol. 8vo., 315 illustrations, | Gddurd, | vol. 8vo. 520 pages. 
750 pages, 3d editon, with many additions. | BARTLETT ON THE HISTORY, Diagaosis, and Treat- 
CARPENTER’S ELEMENTS, or Muhbual of Physiology,| ™entof the Fevers of the United States, a new and 
1 vol. 8vo., 565 pages, many cuts. extended edition of his former work, 1 vol. 8vo. 550 
CARPENTER’S COMPARATIVE ANAJOMY AND) ?'8* 
Physiology, revised by the author, with beautiful engray-  BENEDICT’S COMPENDIUM of Chopinan’s Lectures, 
ings (preparing). | 1 vet. Svo, 258 pages. 


UONNEXION BETWEEN PHYSIOLOGY AND IN CHAPMAN ON THORACIC AND ABDOMINAL 
tellectual Science, | vol. 18mo., paper, 25 cts. VISCERA, &c., 1 vol. 8vo. 384 pages. 


CYCLOP AZDIA OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, ON FEVERS, GOUT, DROPSY, &c., &c., 1 vol. 
based on the large work of Todd, in 2 vols. large | 8vo. 450 pages. 


Svo. aamerons cuts (preparing). /COLOMBAT DE L'ISERE ON FEMALES, translated 
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Reviews. 


| 


The Indian in his Wigwam. By Henry R. | 
i icdiall New York: W. H. Graham. | 
A rew weeks since we noticed, “ Notes on the 
[roquois,” by the same author, and took occa- 
sion then to call the attention of our readers | 
to the growing interest manifested in our 
country, in relation to the history and tradi- 
tions of the Indians. The present volume is 
made up of the familiar opinions and fancies | 
of the Child-man when in the enjoyment of | 
social intercourse, the tales and _ traditions 
with which the elders amuse and interest the 
group around the wigwam embers in the sea- 
sons of repose. We may imagine the matron 
weaving her basket, the maiden busy with | 
wampum belt; the child sits with open mouth 
devouring the tales of other days, while the 
mother laughs to see the contest between the | 
listener and Weeng (the sleep god), who'! 
has evidently given him a blow with his tiny 
war-club. 








paper is the same as thatof any other paper, viz.| by him. One day, not long after this, the man 


Next day she swung her baby to sleep in its ti- 
kenagun, or cradle, and then said to her dog: 
* Take care of your brother whilst I am gone, 
and when he cries, halloo for me.” The cradle 
was made of the finest wampum, and all its ban- 
dages and decorations were of the same costly 
material. After a short time the woman heard 
the cry of her faithful dog, and running home as 
fast as she could, she found her child gone and 
the dog too. But on looking round, she saw 
pieces of the wampum of her child's cradle bit 
off by the dog, who strove to retain the child and 
prevent his being carried off by an old woman 


|called Mukakee Mindemoea, or the Toad-Wo- 


man, The mother followed at full speed, and 
occasionally came to lodges inhabited by old wo- 
men, who told her at what time the thief had 
passed; they also gave her shoes, that she might 
follow on. There were a number of these old 
women, who seemed as if they were all prophet- 
esses. Each of them would say to her, that 
when she arrived in pursuit of her stolen child 
at the next lodge, she must set the toes of the 
moccasins they had loaned her pointing home- 
wards, and they would return of thermseives. 
She would get others from her entertainers fur- 
ther on, who would also give her directions how 
to proceed to recover herson. She thus follow- 
ed in the pursuit, from valley to valley, and 
stream to streata, for months and years; when 
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bed your children?’ ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘it was a 
| Very bright clear blue sky when you were born ; 


| did not return at evening, as usual, from hunting. that is the reason.” When the Toad-Woman 
|She waited till late at night, but all in vain. | saw he was ill, she asked what she could do for 


him. He said nothing would do him good, but 
| the sight of his cradle. She ran immediately 
|and got acedar cradle; but he said, ‘ That is not 
|my cradle.” She went and got one of her own 
children’s cradles (for she had four), but he 
} turned his head and said, “* That is not mine.’ 
| She then produced the real cradle, and he saw 
| it was the same, in substance, with the pieces 
| the other had shown him ; and he was convince- 
| ed, for he could even see the marks of the dog’s 
| teeth upon it. 
| ** He soon got well, and went out hunting, and 
killed a fat bear. He and his dog-brother then 
stripped a tall pine of all its branches, and stuck 
the carcass on the top, taking the usual sign of 
his having killed an animal—the tongue. He 
told the Toad-Woman where he had left it, say- 
| ing, ‘It is very far, even to the end of the earth.’ 
| She answered, ‘ It is not so far but I can get it,’ 
so off she set. As soon as she was gone, the 
young man and his dog killed the Toad- Woman’s 
children, and staked them on each side of the 
door, with a piece of fat in their mouths, and 
then went to his real mother and hastened her 
departure with them. The Toad-Woman spent 
along time in finding the bear, and had much 
ado in climbing the tree to get down the carcase, 
As she got near home, she saw the children 
| looking out, apparently, with the fat in their 
|mouths, and was angry at them, saying, ‘ Why 








| she came, at length, to the lodge of the friendly |do you destroy the pomatum of your brother ” 


Many of these legends are of the most old Nocoes, or grandmothers, as they were called, | But her fury was great indeed, when she saw 
dainty and beaatiful kind, and the very absence | who gave her fiaal instructions how to proceed. | they were killed and impaled. She ran after the 


of artistic merit, the fragmentary incomplete- 
ness, nay, apparent barrenness of some, all 
attest the genuineness of the things them- 
selves. They have the odor of the woods 
about them, the primitiveness and freshness of 
fancy belonging only to the mind in its incipi- 
ency. A single additional touch of Henry R. | 
Schoolcraft, sits out from the original like a| 
new shingle amid the blackened covering of a 
roof—the spirit, tone, invention, are all abori- 
ginal. We could wish that the Author, whose 
opportunities for knowledge have been such as 
ho man in the country can supply, would for- 
get himself, and his own notions entirely, re- 
ject all extraneous and personal matter in his 
works of the kind, and come out in full cos- 
tume of forest lite. No one can doit so well; 
no one else can have a like material ; and with 
but an ordinary share of address he might 
found a school or library, and become the text- 
book of all adventurers in Wigwam lore. He 
should know his power, adhere to his one great 
ae and thus fully fill the niche design- 
ed him. 

We could wish to place many of these pri- 
mitive legends before our readers, but prefer 
to refer them to the work itself. The follow- 
Ing is @ story so entirely in the spirit of those 
nursery tales which the child so much loves, 
and the maturer mind fails not to be beguiled 
with, that we give it entire. The moccasins 
pointing homeward and finding their way 
thither, is inimitably quaint and suggestive. 
The climax, “ Brother, chew her to mummy, 
for she plagues us,” is in the true spirit of 
whim and grotesqueness likely to arrest at- 
tention. 

MUKAKEE MINDEMOEA ; OR, THE 
TOAD-WOMAN. 


“Great good luck once happened to a young 
woman who was living all alone in the woods, 
with nobody near her but her little dog, for, to 
her surprise, she found fresh meat every morn- 
ing at her door. She felt very anxious to know 


Who it was that supplied her, and watching one 
she saw a handsome young 
After his being seen by 


morning, Very early, 
man deposit the meat, 





shingoob, or cedar boughs, near the old Toad- 
Woman's lodge, and to make a little bark dish 
and squeeze her milk into it. ‘ ‘Then,’ she said, 
‘ your first child (meaning the dog) will come 
and find you out.’ She did accordingly, and in 
a short time she heard her son, now grown, go- 
ing out to hunt, with his dog, calling out to him, 
*Monedo Pewaubik (that is, Steel or Spirit 
Iron), Twee! Twee!’ She then set ready the 
dish and filled it with her milk. The dog soon 
scented it and came into the lodze; she placed 
it before him. ‘ See, my child,’ said she, acdress- 
ing him, ‘the food you used to have from me, 
your mother.’ The dog went and told his young 
master that he had found his real mother: and 
informed him that the old woman, whom he 
called his mother, was not his mother, that she 
had stolen him when an infant in hiscradle, and 
that he had himself followed her in hopes of get- 
ting him back. The young man and his dog 
then went on their hunting excursion, and 
brought back a great quantity of meat of all 
kinds. He said to his pretended mother, as he 
laid it down, ‘ Send some to the stranger that 
has arrived lately.’ The old hag answered, ‘ No! 
why should I send to her—the Sheegowish.’ * 
He insisted; and she at last consented to take 
something, throwing it in at the dvor, with the 
remark, ‘ My son gives you, or feeds you this.’ 
But it was of such an offensive nature, that she 
threw it immediately out after her. 


** After this the young man paid the stranger 
a visit, at her lodge of cedar boughs, and partook 
of her dish of milk. She then told him she was 
his real mother, and that he had been stolen 
away from her by the detestable ‘Toad-Woman, 
who was a witch. He was not quite convinced. 
She said to him, ‘ Feign yourself sick, when you 
go home, and when the Toad-Woman asks what 
ails you, say that you want to see your cradle ; 
for your cradle was of wampum, and your faith- 
ful brother, the dog, bit a piece off to try and 
detain you, which [ picked up, as I followed in 
your track. They were real wampum, white 
and blue, shining and beautiful” She then 
showed him the pieces. He went home and did 
as his real mother bid him. ‘ Mother,’ said he, 
‘why am I so different in my looks from the rest 





* Sheegowiss, a widow, and mowigh, something nasty. 





| She told her she was near the place where her | fugitives as fast as she could, and was near over- 
/son was, and directed her to build a lodge of | taking them, when the young man said, ‘ We 


| are pressed hard, but let this stay her progress,’ 
| throwing his fire-steel behind him, which caused 
|the Toad-Woman to slip and fall repeatedly. 
But still she pursued and gained on them, when 
he threw behind him his flint, which again re- 
tarded her, for it made her slip and stumble, so 
|that her knees were bleeding; but she conti- 
/nued to follow on, and was gaining ground, when 
|the young man said, * Let the Oshau shaw go 
|min un (snake berry) spring up to detain her,’ 
|and immediately these berries spread like scarlet 
| all over the path for a long distance, which she 
could not avoid stooping down to pick and eat. 
Still she went on, and was again advancing on 
them, when the young man at last said to the 
dog, ‘ Brother, chew her into mummy, for she 
plagues us’ So the dog, turning round, seized 
her and tore her to pieces, and they escaped.” 


So also the following chant, so pleasantly 
rendered, is a pretty exposition of the ready 
fancy of the Indian. ‘The girls in huskinge 
time, find a blighted, crooked ear of corn. 
They all laugh merrily, and cry out “ Wa-ga- 
min.” Now, the simple fact is a blighted ear 
of corn; but with a liveliness of impersona- 
tion worthy of a Greek brain, an i is cre- 
ated of a little crooked old man stealing in to 
rob the corn field, hence the following song 
and chorus, which is unlike anything in our 
literature for arch daintiness and originality. 
It can be nothing but Indian. 


CORN SONG. 


Cereal chorus. 
Wagemin! wagemin! 
Thief in the blade, 
Blight of the cornfield 

Paimosaid. 


Recitative. 
See you not traces, while pulling the leaf, 
Plainly depicting the Taker and thief? 
See you not signs by the ring and the spot, 
How the man crouched as he crept in the lot? 
Is it not plain by this mark on the stalk, 
That he was heavily bent in his walk? 
Old man be nimble! the old should be good, 
But thou art a cowardly thief of the wood. 
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Cereal chorus. 
Wagemin! wagemin! 
Thief in the blade, 
Blight of the cornfield 

Paimosaid. 


Recitative. 
Where, little raxer of things not your own— 
Where is your rattle, your drum, ne pe bone? 
Surely a WaLKer so nimble of speed, 
Surely he must be a Meta* indeed. 
See how he stoops, as he breaks off the ear, 
Nushka!t he seems for a moment in fear; 
Walker, be nimble—oh! walker be brief, 
Hooh !f it is plain the old man is the thief, 


Cereal Chorus. 
Wagemin! wagemin! 
Thief in the blade, 
Blight of the cornfield 

Paimosaid. 


Recitative. 
Wabuma !§ corn-taker, why do you lag? 
None but the stars see you—fill up your bag! 
Why do you linger to gaze as you pull, 
Tell me, my little man, is it most full? 
A-tia !|| see, a red spot on the leaf, 
Surely a warrior cannot be a thief ! 
Ah, little night-thief, be deer your pursuit, 
And leave here no print of your dastardly foot. 


It is time we learned to regard not only with 
appreciation, but with miserly care the fresh 
and invigorating elements to be derived from 
the mythology and traditions of the Aborigi- 
nes. The progress of society developes 
always nearly the same results ; the heroic cast- 
ing itself into the one great Epic of a nation, 
which can be but once; then come the Ballad 
and the romance, where sentiment intervenes 
and Juxury has made her way, followed by mysti- 
cism and religion and intellect, with all the 
didactic shades of poetry hardly escaped from 
prose; and then the poetry of emotion, the 
subsidence of the heroic, the weariness of the 
intellectual, the carnival of conceit and fancy ; 
where we have neither the stirrings of action, 
nor the thrills of passion, but the dreamin 
reverie, the just not insane emotion, which 
holds the reader in uneasy thrall, from which 
he would be glad to escape even into the wild- 
ness and grotesqueness of the past; into the 
hard genuineness of action and passion, rather 
than be held in that lukewarm intermediate 
state, which is neither. God shield us from 
the Dead-Sea tameness and mawkishness which 
the whole Tennysonian school, both here and 
abroad, is spreading over our literature. It is 
like those meshes which the Indian Magician 
is said to have spread over a whole region of 
country, spider threads, which left all things 
free, but unable to rise above a certain level. 

Far be it from us, to wish to recall any age of 
corrupt literature ; but we solemnly believe that 
the Laras and Corsairs, with all their gloom 
and passion, were not half as destructive to 
right thought and right action as the dreamy 
Locksley Halls, and the thread-bare and revolt- 
ing sentimentalisms which they call into play. 
Old King David, with his great and startling 
sins, and downright honest repentance, is a ten- 
fold stronger advocate for the good, than the wise, 
acute, and sensual Solomon. That brain must 
be dull indeed, which does not gather from 
things like these a strong and wholesome truth. 
We do need the primitive, the fresh, healthful 
elements of the new, the savage even (and the 
Child of Genius, always elementary in his 





* A Joggler. 
t A sharp exclamation quickly to behold something 


striking. 
i A derogatory exclamation. § Behold thou. 


A masculine exclamation, to express surprise, 
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mind, is nothing but the savage of a civilized 
state of things), to impart that vigor, courage, 
and originality, so much needed in the litera- 
ture of a great people, and gladly should we re- 
ceive it from any source, best of all when 
thrust in our way as in the case of the Indian, 
now so rapidly passing away, or losing his dis- 
tinctive greatness in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. The giants of old, in their scaling of the 
battlements of heaven, were obliged to touch 
the earth, and from thence arose with greater 
power—and He, the Saviour of men, when be- 
set by the precedents of a past time, and the 
laws of the great Founder of the Jews, 
“ stooped down and wrote upon the earth ”— 
the finger of a God inscribing a new truth. 
The nearest earth and nearest heaven. The 
original was “ upright,” that is direct in his 
tendencies; but the “ inventions” of men be- 
long to the progress of his cultivation, and re- 
move him from the primitive power and beauty 
and singleness of the true man. 

We are apparently straying from our sub- 
ject; but if our reader has followed us he will 
perceive that we are pleading for the genuine- 
ness of all the great faculties, which go to 
make up a full being, and to show that an arti- 
ficial state of things, which society involves 
(and which is the true state of society), is 
likely to destroy much that is essential to 
breadth and dignity of character ; and is apt to 
create a polished, flimsy substitute, from which 
the heroic has quite died out: a class of fine, 
sentimental heroes, such as we find in the 
lesser dramatists, but who, as compared with 
the Atatarhos of the Indian, are like his own 
Moowis, or rag and snow man; or, to draw a 
more familiar illustration, are the modern fine 
geutiemen, as compared with the Hotspurs, 
and Macbeths, and Lears, and Othelloes of 
Shakspeare ; the Mesphistopheles of Goethe, 
as compared with the Lucifer of Milton. 

Again, we say, the freshness and vigor of 
thought suggested by these Indian myths and 
legends, are invaluable to us in the way of 
literature. The Orneyarn, or “ Stonish 
Giants,” are as worthy of reference as the 
Titans ; and Weeng, the god of sleep, exceeds 
the Morpheus in appropriateness of imagery. 
The Nau-ben-a-beags, or water spirits, and the 
Puck-wud-jees, or Fairies, lose nothing by 
comparison with the neat, dainty, and freak- 
ish conceptions of the kind amongst any peo- 
ple ; add to this, that these Pythagoreans of the 
woods had formed metamorphoses as startling 
as those of the gloomy Egyptians, and beauti- 
ful as those of Greece ; that their Chemanitou 
was far more spiritual, and solitary, and sub- 
lime than any god worshipped by any Pagan 
people ; and their land of spirits, divested of all 
sensuality; and the Indian, as we call him, 
will seem to stand apart from other rude 

le in the abstract grandeur of his conceptions. 

f the oriental world has always been in bond- 
age to the immutable Parce, the occidental is 
not the less in thrall to a similar terrible des- 
tiny. 

They had named certain constellations from 
their resemblance to the fox, the hare, the 
robin, and the eagle; and the Ursa Major had 
received likewise the name of the bear; men 
renowned for Benge. virtues became stars 
and planets. e might go on, did our limits 
admit, and give a Pantheon of gods and demi- 
gods, sylvan and aquatic divinities, with their 
histories and qualities,as rare as they are 
graceful. 

See Literary World, Nos. 27, 28, 29.] 

he conciseness of their language, has 
words often conveying a sentence, admits of 
great freedom in the way of translation, in 
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order to give the full spirit of the original ; did 
our translators fully comprehend this.’ . 
should not have the meagre and choppy sli. 
seology, which they so often put into the 


j into th 
mouths of the Warriors and Orators of the 
Indian. Their dances and songs are fy) of 
enthusiasm ; and their wild melancholy caden- 


ces have a meaning and fervor to tijril| the 
hearts of the spectator. Witness the death. 
song of the Warrior stretched upon the battle. 
field, who already feels the renown that stil] 
keeps his name fresh with his people. . 


DEATH-sonc—“ A’ be tuh zé zhig.” 


I. 

Under — hollow sky, stretched on the Prairie 
one, 

Centre of glory, I bleeding, disdain to groan, 

But like a battle cry peal forth my thunder 
moan. 


It. 

Star—Morning Star, whose ‘ray still with the 
dawn I see, 

Quenchless through half the day, gazing thou 
seest me— 

Yon birds of carnage, they fright not my gaze 
from thee ! 


111, 

Bird, in thine airy rings over the foeman’s line, 

Why do thy flapping wings nearer me thus in- 
cline? 

Blood of the Dauntless brings courage, oh bird, 


to thine! 
Iv. 
Hark to those Spirit-notes! ye high Heroes di- 
vine ! 


Hymned from your god-like throats ihat Song of 
Praise is mine! 

Mine, whose grave-pennon floats over the foe- 
man’s line! 


Again, we regret the want of system in 
bringing such material before the public ; the 
work has neither preface nor table of con- 
tents, and so little arrangement exists through- 
out, that one is puzzled to find what he most 
wishes to know ; we have glintings of things, 
but rarely completeness ; yet we give the 
work a hearty welcome as invaluable in its 
kind, only begging the author in time to come, 
to adopt a better mode of presentation. 





Life of Jeremy Belknap, D.D. With Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and other 
Writings. Collected and arranged by his 
Granddaughter. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1847. 


WE are happy to observe that with the cessa- 
tion of the admirable biographical series 0! 
Mr. Sparks, there is no decline in the interest 
individually felt for American Memoirs. The 
influence of the local historical societies 's 
daily snatching from oblivion invaluable mate- 
rials for the future annalist ; and we doubt not 
that justice will, in the end, be done those 
brave and loyal pioneers in the cause of learn- 
ing and religion, whose unostentatious labors 
gave a prosperous direction to the public spir!t 
of the colonies. Among those who deserve 
honor in this regard, is the Historian of New 
Hampshire. He was not a man of genius, 
but his industry, intelligence, and liberality, 
were remarkable for the period in which he 
lived. Like the majority of thinking young 
men of the day in New England, his mind re- 
ceived an early bias towards theologica! 
studies. During many years he toiled as pas- 
tor of an isolated village, barely subsisting 
upon his narrow income, and finally deprived 
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i ther, yet patiently collecting infor- 
otk ee to the early settlers, and put- 
rth volame by volume, at long vel, 

is which are now so important to the 
ype historian. De Tocqueville bears 
the following testimony to the work :— 


«The History of New Hampshire, by Jeremy 
Belknap, is a work held in merited estimation. 
The author gives extremely precious details con- 
cerning the political and relizious principles of 
the Puritans; on the causes of their emizration 
and their laws, The reader of Belknap will find 
more general ideas and more strength of thouzht, 
than are to be met with in other historians, even 
to the present day.”” 

This praise is justified by the historian’s in- 
dependent and clear statement in regard to the 
civil and ecclesiastical polity of the Puritans. 
It is worth quoting, by way of offset to the ex- 
aggerated laudations in which New England 
orators, of our own day, are in the habit of in- 
dulging, when speaking of the Mayflower :— 





ting fo 


« «As they were fond of imagining a near re- 
semblance between the circumstances of their 
settlement in this country and the redemption of 
Israel from Ezypt or Babylon, it is not strange 
that they should also look upon their ‘* common- 
wealth as an institution of God for the preserva- 
tion of their churches, and the civil rulers as 
both members and fathers of them.”’ The famous 
John Cotton, the first minister in Boston, was 
the chief promoter of this sentiment. When he 
arrived, in 1633, he found the people divided in 
their opinions. Some had been admitted to the 
privileges of freemen at the first General Court, 
who were not in communion with the churches: 
after this, an order was passed, that none but 
members of the Church should be admitted free- 
men; whereby all other persons were excluded 
from every office or privilege, civil or military. 
This great man by his eloquence confirmed 
those who had embraced this opinion, and ear- 
nestly pleaded * that the government might be 
conducted as a theocracy, wherein the Lord was 
juige, lawgiver, and king; that the laws which 
he gave Israel might be adopted, sv far as they 
were of moral and perpetual equity; that the 
people might be considered as God’s people in 
covenant with him; that none but persons of 
approved piety and eminent gifts should be 
chosen rulers; that the ministers should be 
consulted in all matters of religion; and that the 
magistrate should hive a superintending and 
coercive power over the churches.” 

“* At the desire of the court, he compiled a 
system of laws, founded chiefly on the laws of 
Moses, which was considered by the legislative 
body as the general standard ; though they never 
— y adopted it, and in some instances, varied 
rom it. 

“*These principles were fundamentally the 
sime with those on which were grounded all the 
persecutions which they had endured in Eng- 
land, and naturally led to the same extremes of 
conduct which they had so bitterly complained 
of in those civil and ecclesiastical rulers from 
whose tyranny they had fled into this wilder- 
ness. They had already proceeded a step further 
than the hierarchy had ever attempted Vo 
test-law had as yet been made in England ; 
but they had, at one blow, cut off all but those 
of their own communion from the privileges of 
civil offices, however otherwise qualified. They 
thought, that, as they had suffered so much in 
layiag the foundation of a new state, which was 
supposed to be “ta model of the glorious kingdom 
of Christ on earth,” they had an exclusive right 
to all the honors and privileges of it; and hav- 
ing the power in their hands, they effectually 
established their pretensions, and made all dis- 
senters and disturbers feel the weight of their 
indignation, 
Re. consequence of the union thus formed 
; Py ta “ church and state, on the plan of 
eae theocracy, the ministers were called 

sit in council, aad give their advice in matters 
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of religion and cases of conscience which came 
before the conrt; and without them, they never 
proceeded to any act of an ecclesiastical nature. 
As none were allowed to vote in the election of 
rulers but freemen, and freemen must be church 
members; and as none could be admitted into 
church but by the elders who first examined, and 
then propounded them to the brethren for their 
vote, the clergy acquried hereby a vast ascen- 
dency over both rulers and people, and had, in 
effect, the keys of the state, as well as the 
church, in their hands. The magistrates, on the 
other hand, regulated the gathering of churches, 
interposed in the settlement and dismission of 
ministers, arbitrated in ecclesiastical contro- 
versies, and controlled synodical assemblies 
This coercive power in the magistrate was 
deemed absolutely necessary, to preserve ‘ the 
order of the gospel.” 

** The principle on which this power is 
grounded is expressed in the Cambridge Plat- 
form, in terms as soft as possible, and (like 
divers other articles in that work) is curiously 
and artfully drawn up, so that there is an ap- 
pearance of liberty and tenderness, but none in 
reality. For, although the magistrate was not 
to restrain any good works, yet he was to be the 
judge of the good or evil of the works to be re- 
strained ; and what security could churches have 
that they should not be restrained in the per- 
formance of what they judged to be good works? 
They might, indeed, think themselves safe, 
whilst their rulers were so zealous for the purity 
of the churches of which themselves were mem- 
vers, and whilst their ministers were consulted 
in all ecclesiastical affairs; butif the civil powers 
had acted withuvut such consultation, or if the 
ministers had been induced to yield to the 
vpinion of the magistrates, when contrary to the 
interest of the churches, what thea would 
become of religious liberty ? ” 


Dr. Belknap was the predecessor of Dr. 
Channing, as minister of the Federal Street 
Church in Boston. He was an active philan- 
thropist, and among the first movers in many 
of those social reforms which now enlist uni- 
versal sympathy. It is interesting to note 
how earnestly his inquiries were prosecuted, 
and his literary efforts sustained, in the midst 
of discouragements, and the claims of an 
onerous profession. His personal habits were 
remarkable for method, and his diary affords 
some curious glimpses of the state of things 
in those days, which contrast vividly with 
present circumstances, as a few examples will 
show :— 


“A Visir ro THE Wuire Hitxs in 1784.— 
There were seven gentlemen in the party, three 
of whom were clergymen. On Tuesday, July 
20th, they left Dover, and on Friday night they 
encamped at the foot of the mountain. The 
next morning the ascent was attempted. Dr. 
Fisher, of Beverly, at the first steep ascent 
found himself disabled by a pain in the side, and 
turned back. Mr. Belknap’s breath failed him 
after two hours’ hard climbing ; and, upon a con- 
sultation, he decided toreturn to the camp alone. 
The rest of the party succeeded in gaining the 
summit of Mount Washington; but the view 
was obscured by clouds, and they were obliged to 
pass the night upon the mountains, a fire they 
kindled being their only defence against the rain. 


**An extract from Mr. Belknap’s journal of 
this tour, says: 

*** As we passed through Eaton and Conway, 
the appearance of so many persons, more than 
ever had been seen travelling that way, was very 
amusing to the people. We had three guns and 
one pair of pistols in the company, the barome- 
ters were slung across the back of one, and the 
sextant was carried ina large bag. This un- 
common appearance was the subject of much 
speculation; and the good women, understand- 
ing there were three ministers in the company, 
were in hopes we should /ay the spirits which 
have been supposed to hover about the White 
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Mountains,—an opinion very probably derived 
from the Indians, who thought these mountains 
the habitation of some invisible beings, and 
never attempted to ascend them.’” 


“« * Having spent four days at New York with 
my friend Hazard, who was so kind as to show 
me all worth seeing in the city, on the afternoon 
of Thursday, Oct. 13th, I crossed Hudson’s river 
to Paulet Hook, about sunset, to be ready to go 
in the Vew Flying Diligence the next morning. 


“*A Trip ro PHILADELPHIA InN 1785.— 
Between 3 and 4 in the morning, I set off in the 
stage for Philadelphia. We rode nine miles to 
Bergen Neck, and then crossed a ferry, which 
brought us to Woodbridge. Just before we 
reached the second ferry, we perceived the 
dawn of day, and the sun rose when we had rid- 


sixteen miles and crossed two ferries before sun- 
rise, and shifted horses twice. The third stage 
brought us to Brunswick, where we breakfasted. 
We here crossed the Raritan in a scow, open at 
both ends, to receive and discharge the carriage 
without unharnessing or dismounting; and the 
scow was pulled across the river by a rope. 
We passed through Princeton about noon, and 
got to Trenton to dinner; then passed the Dela- 
ware in another scow which was navigated only 
by setting-poles. We then drove thirty miles 
over a plain, level country, at a great rate, and 
arrived at Philadelphia just at sunset, being 
ninety-six miles. We changed horses seven 
times in this route, and the carriage four 
times.’ ” 


Dr. Belknap was also the author of a volume 
of American Biography, which has since 
proved a useful and authentic reference, a 
revised edition of which appeared within a few 
years. He was one of the earliest contri- 
butors to our periodical literature. Many of 
his articles, and one consecutive tale, called 
The Forresters, appeared in the Philadelphia 
Columbian Magazine. He witnessed many of 
the exciting scenes in and near Boston, at the 
breaking out of the Revolution. The follow- 
ing extract from his journal brings home to the 
imagination the scenes referred to, more im- 
pressively than a formal narrative :-— 


«+ A Visir TO THE CAMP aT CAMBRIDGE. — 
Oct. 19th. It being foul weather, I was hin- 
dered from taking a view of the lines; visited 
several friends, and rode to Roxbury ; lodged at 
Mr. Robert Pierpont’s, where General Ward 
resides. In conversation with Mr. Joshua Ward, 
aide-de-camp to the General, I found that the 
plan of independence was become a favorite 
point in the army, and that it was offensive to 
pray for the king; that the Continental Con- 
gress had prepared a league a and de- 
fensive between the several colonies, which was 
to take place if the king should reject the con- 
tinental petition. In this league it is stipulated 
that each colony shall have such a form of 
government as they shall choose, and that an 
annual Congress of the whole continent shall 
assemble by turns in each colony, 80 that they 
may be the better uainted with one another, 
and the people with them. 

“Oct. 20th. By desire of Mr. Mansfield, the 
chaplain, I prayed with General Thomas’s regi- 
ment, quartered at Roxbury, and afterwards 
visited the lines in company with an officer of 
the picquet guard. Nothing struck me with 
more horror, than the present condition of Rox- 
bury : that once busy, crowded street is now 
occupied only by a picquet guard. The houses 
are deserted, the windows taken out, and many 
shot-holes visible ; some have been burnt, and 
others pulled down, to make room for the forti- 
fications. A wall of earth is carried across the 
street to Williams’ old house, where there is a 
formidable fort mounted with cannon. The 
lower line is just where the George Tavern 
stood ; a row of trees, root and branch, lies 
across the road there, and the breastwork ex- 





tends to Lamb’s Dam, which makes a part 


den two miles from it; so that we had travelled , 
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thereof I went round the whole, and was so 

near the enemy as to see them (though it was 

foggy and rainy) relieve their sentries, which 

they do every hour. Their outmost sentries are 
ted at the chimneys of Brown’s house. 

“© After dining with General Ward, I returned 
to Cambridge ; in the evening, visited and con- 
versed with General Putnam. Ward appears to 
be a calm, cool, thoughtful man; Putnam, a 
rough, fiery genius. 

«In conversation with Mr. Ward at Roxbury, 
I learned that the reason of our throwing up 
the entrenchment at Charlestown, on the night 
of the 16th June, was, that there had been in- 
telligence received, such as could be depended 
on, that the regulars had determined to make a 
push for Cambridge after the arrival of their 
three generals and reinforcements, who landed 
a few days before. That Dr. Warren was the 
last man in the trenches after they were forced, 
and died on the breastwork, with his sword in 
his hand. That his body was stripped naked, 
and buried so; his coat was sold in Boston by a 
soldier for eight dollars. His body was dug up 
several times, and buried again, to gratify the 
curiosity of those who came to see it. That 
divers persons were permitted to go from Boston 
to Charlestown to view the field of battle.’ ” 


The grand-daughter of Dr. Belknap, who 
has very judiciously arranged these memorials 
of her estimable ancestor, thus presents his 
claims to the grateful remembrance of posteri- 
ty :— 


CHARACTER OF BELKNAP, 


** Though many years have since passed away, 
the influence exerted upon society by the life of 
such a man does not cease with his breath. 
He was an_ earnest and successful la- 
borer in the cause of learning and literature. 
To such men as Dr. Belknap we owe the ad- 
vantages now possessed by the inquirer into the 
past history of our country. His patriotism was 
pure and fearless, and he was ever ready to de- 
vote himself to his country’s good. He was not 
remarkable for a splendid intellect or a wonder- 
ful genius, whose flights were beyond the com- 
prehension of ordinary mortals, but for a cha- 
racter harmonious in all its parts; an industry 
unceasingly exerted to promote the noblest ob- 
jects ; a nice discernment and discretion which 
tempered his natural enthusiasm ; a heart truly 
beneficent, delighting to bless all within the 
sphere of its influence ; and a life of purity and 
unaffected piety and devotion to his calling as a 
minister of the Gospel. He considered this re- 
lation as the noblest that man could sustain to 
his fellow-man; and he faithfully fulfilled its 
requirements from the time when he entered 
upon its sacred duties, to the last hours of his 
earthly existence.” 





A Monograph upon the Mora! Sense. By John 
Augustine Smith, M.D. New York: Bart- 
lett & Welford. 1847. 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


Tue selection of eminent individuals as t 
of the classes of Religfonists who dum 
religion and morality, certainly gives spright- 
liness to the representation. But the selection 
must be made with care, both that the represen- 
tation may be adequate, and that no injustice 
may be done to the individuals selected. In 
this particular we cannot help thinking our 
author has signally failed. 

Henry Martyn is, indeed, “a very fine and 
beautiful specimen, although somewhat ultra,” 
not only of the religious sentiment, but of 
moral purity and activity. His life was acon- 
tinued scene of self-denial and labor, until life 

‘as sacrificed, in a cause which em- 
he best interests of humanity, both in 
ont and the future world. hen our 
peaks of this man as depreciating 





a 


the refutation of the position, that he was one | 
of those who divorce religion and morality, by 
admitting that he was “eminently moral in 
his conduct.” One whose life was so unex- 
ceptionable, can hardly be conceived of as 
laboring under any great error in moral theory 
and moral judgment. Otherwise, moral theory 
and moral judgment must be very idle things. | approve of the taste of Calvin in this matter. 
The great point here overlooked is—and it|but it is hard to conceive how this goes 1, 
applies to the other types introduced as well as | prove the point in debate. It seems to us tha: 
to Henry Martyn—that morality cannot be | in preaching so much from the Old Testamery. 
taken as the ground of justification and ac-|he might be suspected of preaching moral 
ceptance before God, because in man it isso de-| sermons to excess—or legal sermons, as thoy 
fective as not to answer the requirement of the | are technically called—a style of preaching 
Moral Law; but, on the other hand, that mo-| which portrays the excellence of a moral |jip 
rality is the great end of life, that which we|in our earthly relations, and holds it pp as 
are continually to grow into, by every proper | sufficient in itself to merit the Divine fayor 
discipline, until we regain in perfection that | without the righteousness of a Mediator. [f, 
Divine image which we have departed from. | therefore, this fact must go to prove that Cal- 
Now when Martyn, Bunyan, Calvin, Wesley, | vin divorced religion and morality, it might be 
and others, who understand the Gospel system | taken to prove that he had sacrificed religion 
of salvation and morality, depreciate morality,| to morality, rather than morality to relivion, 
it is only in the first sense, and not in the last. | But even this inference cannot be fairly made, 
And that strong language in which they de-| A preacher may take his text from the Old 
preciate morality as actually appearing in the | Testament, an i preach an eminently 
practice of men, but arises from their o fty | gospel sermon, and for this plain reason, that, 
views of that pure morality which is the end) in the Old Testament, under types, and sha- 
of life. Indeed, the aim of the Gospel may be | dows, and prophecies, the Gospel is anticipated, 
most fitly defined in this way, that it is, to| Isaiah has been called the evangelical prophet; 
make man perfectly moral in heart and life.| of the justness of which designation his 534 
Its repentance, regeneration, and faith, all end | chapter is a sufficient proof. LHe may alco be 
and are exhibited in a life of moral duty. called the moral prophet; in proof of which 

In respect to Bunyan’s Pilgrim, Dr. Smith) we refer to his 58th chapter. Now without 
has evidently fallen into the mistake of treating | referring to the other parts of the Old Testa- 
an allegory in all its details, as a real picture | ment, from which we might argue in a simi- 
of human life. The allegory describes the) lar strain, it will be sufficient to remark that 
inner life, the spiritual conflicts of the Chris-| Calvin took 343 texts from Isaiah, which is 
tian. He forsakes wife and children; the! 143 more than from any other portion. (/ 
city of destruction; meets Mr. Worldly Wise-| the books of Moses he selects texts only from 
man}; is decoyed to Mount Sinai; meets the | Genesis and Deuteronomy, omitting altogether 
Evangelist ; falls into the Slough of Despond; the ritual and ceremonial books, and contining 
passes through the wicket gate ; gains the In-| himself to the historical and moral. Frow the 
terpreter’s house; loses his burden at the Acts and Apostolical Epistles he takes 588 
cross ; climbs the Hill of Difficulty ; reposes in| texts. These, our author will not deny, are 


but these do not come into this dis 
The simple question is whether Calyin divore. 
ed morality and religion. Our Author has yo. 
solved this question by the fact, that out 9 
nearly two thousand sermons, the text of not 4 
single one is taken from the Evangelists 
Now we confess that we neither admire yo, 
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the Beautiful Temple; has his conflict with) 
Apollyon ; s through the Valley of the | 


| Shadow of Death; enters Vanity Fair; treads 


the enchanted ground; reaches the land) 
Beulah, and, finally, steps into the River of | 
Death, in his spiritual progress towards hea-| 
ven; while, in his earthly relations, still in| 
the bosom of his family pursuing the avoca- 
tion of a tinker, or ee in prison, or 
egg the Gospel as an humble Baptist. 
The Pilgrim therefore cannot be properly 
selected as a type of the second class. 

John Calvin, taken as a type of the third | 
class, is a man around whom there gather 
conflicting histories, and a world of conflicting 
opinions. For the purposes of a Philosopher 
he is not well chosen, for it is impossible to 
point a theory or adorn a discussion with this 
name, and yet to keep oneself in that serene 
atmosphere, and amid that pure dry light* 
where the philosopher ought always to dwell. 
The same remark applies to the selection of 
Wesley. 

The charges which our author brings. 
against Calvin are twofold, the one however | 
involving the other. First, “ bad reasoning,” 
“deplorable logic,” “deceptive dialectics’ 
which all mean the same thing. Secondly, 
“grievous crimes and errors, which marked | 
the life of the Genevese Reformer.” 

By this “bad reasoning,” he must of 
course refer to the reasoning by which he 
separates religion and morality. There are 
certain points of his dogmatical theology, 
respecting which there are conflicting opinions ; 

















v in words,” he immediately provides 


*Siccum lumen. Bacon. 





filled with the same morality which Jesus 
taught, of which 1 Cor. chap. 13, may be 
given asaspecimen. The fairest way, how- 
ever, would be to appeal to the Sermons them- 
selves. As we do not happen to have these at 
hand, we can only appeal to his Institutes of 
the Christian Religion, which is of unquestion- 
able authority as to what Calvin taught. Now 
he may have many dogmas respecting predes- 
tination, reprobation, &c., which other Chris- 
tian teachers dispute ; but we defy any one to 


show from his Institutes that he divorced re- 


ligion and morality. We will give a specimen 
of his moral teaching taken from Book Ill. 
Chap. VIL, sec. VI., in which book he treats 
of a Christian life as exhibiting the effects o! 
Divine grace. ; 

** Moreover, that we may not be weary “ 
doing good, which otherwise would, of neces- 
sity, be the case, we must add also the other 
character mentioned by the apostle, that charity 
suffereth long, and is not easily provoked 
The Lord commands us to do good unto all men 
universally. Whoever, therefore, is presented 
to you, that needs your kind offices, you have 
reason to refuse him your assistance. Say the! 
he is astranger ; yet the Lord has impressee 0" 
him a character which ought to be familiar (0 


| you ; for which reason he forbids you to despise 


your own flesh. Say that he is contemptible 
and worthless ; but the Lord shows him to be 
one whom he has deigned to grace with his 
image. Say that you are obliged to him for n° 
services ; but God has made him, as it were, his 
substitute, to whom you acknowledge yourself 
to be under obligations, for numerous and im- 
portant benefits. Say that he is unworthy o 
your making the smallest exertion on his ac- 
count; but the image of God, by which he 1s 
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nded to you, deserves your surrender of 
nd all that you possess. If he not 
eserved no favor, but, on — = 

ou with injuries and insult— 
be ais sr é just reason why you should 
cease to embrace him with your affection, and to 
perform to him the offices of love.” 


i ever made a finer and richer ex- 
eo of ‘the morality of Jesus Christ. 
Calvin, then, has not in theory divorced religion 
and morality. But did he do so in his prac- 
tice? Was his life marked with grievous 
« errors and crimes?” It is a grave question. 
He who undertakes the affirmative, ought to 
be sure of his position, and to bring over- 
-helming evidence. 
ne the estimation we form of Calvin, 
in the first place, throw the whole affair of 
Servetus out of sight, and then his character, 
beyond dispute, may be expressed in the noble 
language of Bancroft : “ His probity was un- 
questioned, his morals spotless. His only 
happiness consisted in the task of glory and 
of good ;” for sorrow found its way into all 
his private relations. He was an exile from 
his place of birth. As a husband, he was 
doomed to mourn the premature loss of his 
wife ; as a father, he felt the bitter pangs of 
burying his only child. Alone in the world, 
alone in a strange land, he went forward in 
his career with serene resignation and in- 
flexible firmness ; no love of ease turned him 
from his vigils ; no fear of danger relaxed the 
nerve of his eloquence ; no bodily infirmities 
checked the incredible activity of his mind ; 
and so he continued, year after year, solitary 
and feeble, yet toiling for humanity, till, after 
a life of glory, he bequeathed to his personal 
heirs a fortune, in books and furniture, stocks 
and money, not exceeding two hundred dollars, 
and to the world, a pure reformation, a republi- 
can spirit in religion, with the kindred princi- 
ples of republican liberty.” In deciding upon 
Calvin’s life, therefore, if we find crime, we 
are shut up to the solitary instance of Serve- 
tus. The execution of Servetus must be con- 
sidered as the exponent of a principle, that the 
civil magistrate has a right to suppress heresy 
and blasphemy by the force of civil penalties. 
Under the Romish church, every departure 
from its canons, particularly every departure 
which involved a denial of the infallibility of 
its decisions aiid of its absolute authority, was 
punishable. Where the case was tried and 
adjudged in the ecclesiastical court, there 
nevertheless was implied the consent and sup- 
rt of the civil anthority. Hence the merci- 
ess persecution, and the atrocious slaughter 
of heretics, whenever the co-operation of the 
civil power could be secured. In the States 
where the Romish was the established church, 
at the time Calvin flourished, the punishment 
of heretics was an ordinary occurrence. In 
the joe year of Servetus’s death, many were 
putto death in France. In the month of May, 
of this year, five students, who had gone from 
Geneva to France to preach the doctrines of 
the Reformation, were burned at the stake in 
that kingdom. Servetus himself had been 
arrested at Vienna, on the charge of being the 
author of a book entitled “ The Restitution of 
Christianity.” His condemnation was delayed 
only until sufficient evidence could be obtained 
to convict him of the authorship. During this 
delay he escaped from prison, and fled to 
Geneva. His trial proceeded after his flight ; 
he was found guilty and sentenced to be 


recomme 
yourself a 
only has d 


burned at the stake ; and while the authorities 
at Vienna were waiting to get possession of 
him, his effigy was burned publicly. The 
Servetus, then, was approved by the 


death of 


Romish church. ‘There is abundant evidence, 
also, that it was approved by the leading Re- 
formers, and the Reformed church generally. 

The most violent enemies of Calvin, tuo, 
among whom may be reckoned Balzac, who 
wrote a life of him for the express purpose of 
blasting his character, never accuse him of 
wrong in respect to Servetus. The worst, 
therefore, that can be said of Calvin, in this 
affair, is, that he did not rise above the spirit of 
his age in the treatment of heretics.* This, 
however, would be going too far ; for it does 
not appear that Calvin procured the death of 
Servetus simply because he held tenets op- 
posed to those of the church of Geneva, after 
the manner of Rome, who condemned all who 
did not succumb to her. Had he carried out 
the principle of interference with religious 
opinion by the civil power, in the same way, 
Castalione and Balzac might have been led to 
the stake also, instead of going into banish- 
ment. The truth is, Servetus was regarded 
as gnilty of the highest form of blasphemy, 
representing the triune God as a triple headed 
Cerberus, a phantom of Devils, a Gorgon 
monster, and the like. The violence, satire, 
ribaldry, and pertinacity with which he ad- 
vanced his sentiments, made him to be regard- 
ed also as a disturber of the public peace. He 
was condemned, indeed, under laws against 
heretics, enacted by the Emperor Frederick IL, 
then in full force at Geneva ; but the accusa- 
tion of Calvin had reference to a particular 
crime. 

The views of Calvin, as to the extent of the 
civil authority in matters of opinion, may be 
gained from his Institutes. We shall quote 
only one passage: “For it (civil polity) not 
only tends to secure the accommodations aris- 
ing from all these things, that men may 
breathe, eat, and drink, and be sustained in 
life ; its objects also are, that idolatry, sacrile- 
ges against the name of God, blasphemies 
against his truth, and other offences against re- 
ligion, may not openly appear and be dissemi- 
nated among the people ; that the public tran- 
quillity may not be disturbed ; that every person 
may enjoy his property without molestation ; 
that men may transact their business together 
without fraud or injustice ; that integrity and 
modesty may be cultivated among them; in 
short, that there may be a public form of reli- 
gion among Christians, and that humanity may 
be maintained among men. Nor let any one 
think it strange that I now refer to human 
polity, the charge of the due maintenance of 
religion, which I may appear to have placed be- 
yond the jurisdiction of men. For I do not 
allow men to make laws respecting religion 
and the worship of God now, any more than I 
did before ; though I approve of civil govern- 
ment, which provides that true religion which 
is contained in the law of God, be not violated, 
and polluted by public blasphemies with impu- 


nity.”——Book iv., Ch. xx., Sec. iii. 
This pass will throw light upon the 
judgment which Calvin formed of the crimi- 


nality of Servetus. He was not merely an 
errorist in opinion, but he was a corruptor of 
religious sentiment, and a disturber of public 
tranquillity, by “ Sacrileges against the name of 
God,” and “blasphemies against his truth.” 
It is the glory of Protestantism, that under its 
influence a complete toleration of opinion has 
been wrought out. Calvin and the other Re- 
formers began the movement, but it remained 





* Indeed Servetus himself, in his work Christianismi 
Restitutio, has fallen in with the doctrine of his age: 
Hoc crimen (i.e. blasphemy) est morte simpliciter — 
et deum et apud homines. (See Bibliotheca , 
No. [X., p. 87.) 





In this whole matter let us be honest and 
candid—let us endeavor to do justice to all par- 
ties. The execution of Servetus was a pitiable 
and horrid affair. It cannot be justified. It 
must ever rest as a stain upon an otherwise 
illustrious name. We might have expected 
from this man that he would have leaped fur- 
ther beyond the spirit of his times, and given 
the first great lesson of religious toleration in 
its full extent. That instead of casting the 
persecuted errorist, or even blasphemer, if you 
please, fleeing for his life from Vienne, into 
prison, he would have placed him at his fire- 
side, fed him at his board, and by faithful ex- 
postulation and sweetest charity, endeavored to 
win him from his errors ; and then, if he could 
not succeed, have suffered him to go forth into 
God’s wide world, to act his part as he might 
choose, and to give his account to his Maker at 
last. Would to God Calvin had done so. It 
seems to us almost, that the theology of mo- 
dern Geneva, which runs closer to Servetus 
than to Calvin, is the judgment of God which 
_ has sprung up an armed man from the ashes of 
| the victim. But on the other hand, it is our 
| duty as Christian men, and cool philosophers, 
| to view the transaction with every just pallia- 
'tion. Calvin acted conscientiously, although 
blindly. And he did not act on the principle of 
|Rome. As far as he was guilty, it was the 
| guilt of his age: while the limitation he sets 
| to the civil power in matters of religion places 

him far beyond his age. In his defence, he 
expressly denies that magistrates are empow- 
ered to punish those who are simply errorists, 
with death, but those who are guilty of, and 
persist in blasphemy. As to the circumstances 
of cruelty attending the imprisonment and 
| death of Servetus, it does not appear consist- 
ent that Calvin could have planned these, if 
they did exist, since both he and Farel exerted 
themselves to have him removed by a milder 
death. 

Viewing the whole case of Servetus, deplor- 
able as it is, it cannot go to show that Calvin, 
in his habitual life, divorced morality and re- 
ligion. Taken under the worst point of view, 
it is one act, one exception, in the tenor of his 

life. That life, as a whole, was a noble life. 
| All his teachings, all his influence and ex- 
ample tended to moral purity. If further evi- 
|dence were required, we might refer to his 
| steady conflict, during his whole life, with the 
| Libertines, a party in Geneva composed of per- 
| sons of dissolute lives. The moral discipline 
which he advocated was too pure and vigorous 
| for their taste. But his integrity, truthfulness, 
| and purity, were as inexorable as his doctrine 
| of decrees. 
| The next great name introduced by our au- 
thor into the discussion, is that of John Wesley, 
the illustrious founder of Methodism. He 1s 
the “hero” who ushers in a new point of 
discussion :-—“ The effect produced upon the 
moral sense by an inordinate desire for power 
or place.” 

he point is well discussed. We know not 

that we would object to any part of it except 
the selection of Wesley as the “ hero” to 
“usher in the discussion.” If Dr. Smith in- 
troduces Wesley merely for the sake of a 

iquant anecdote connected with his name, we 
oe little to say—we may let that pass. But 
if he means that Wesley shall stand as the 
type of those whose moral sense has been 
abused by “an inordinate desire for power or 
place,” we must enter our protest. We, in- 
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-_ do not intend to enter into a Loh of 

esley’s life—it is oregon & re is no 
affair, ‘ike that of Servetus, to discuss. But, 
we repeat, we must enter our protest ; and 
further, we only require of our author, or of 
any other person, if such there be, who enter- 
tains doubts on the subject, to read some well 
authenticated life of Wesley—say Southey’s— 
in order to know that this man’s governing 
principle could not have been the love of power 
and place, but was something infinitely higher 
and holier: nay, that according to him the 
usual amount of human weakness and frailty, 
and denying absolutely that he exemplified his 
own doctrine of perfection, he still stands be- 
fore us a faithful minister of Christ, who has 
few equals, whether we consider his power and 
eloquence as a preacher, the self-denial and pu- 
rity of his life, or the amount of good he ac- 
complished in his own day, and is accomplish- 
ing now, and will continue to accomplish to 
the end of time, by the moral machinery he put 
in motion. 

The last topic which our author introduces, 
is the standard of morals. We have seen that 
the conclusion at which he arrives is, “ that 
the determinations of the wise and good, in 
ever and every country, are the soundest 
pans Be of morals.” In this he does not im- 
puge the excellence of the Holy Scriptures, 

ut only objects that they are too general in 
their determinations to enable us at once, and 
without further light, to settle, with ease and 
certainly, difficulties in casuistry. He re- 
marks — 


** The Gospels teach morality in this wise. 
The noblest principles which should regulate 
our conduct are enunciated with a fervor, beauty 
of imagery, felicity of illustration, and force of 
expression, nowhere else to be seen. Our du- 
ties, moreover, are enjoined upon us in a tone of 
authority, no mere expounder of moral law ever 
did, or could pretend to assume. Yet these 
principles, admirable as they are, being from 
the necessity of the case general, cannot on 
every occasion be readily and confidently applied 
to practice. Investigation, therefore, becomes 
necessary.” 


Dr. Smith means, we presume, that the 
Scriptures contain the general principles of 
morality from a Divine, and of course an in- 
fallible source, but that, not having applied 
these principles specifically to human conduct, 
under every variety of circumstance, the aid of 
the collective judgment of the wise and good 
must be called in. 
rect in this opinion, we do not see that the 
Scriptures are not, after all, the true and real 
standard. A standard of morality is that to 
which the ultimate appeal is made; it must, 
therefore, be com of principles so general 
as cover the whole field of moral action. The 
judgments of the wise and good, respecting 
particular actions and cases, if right judgments, 
must accord with these general principles. 
Their collective judgment, as to what actions 
harmonize with these principles, and what 
actions violate them, or their discrimination 
between human actions, as to what principles 
they are to be referred, cannot be denied to be 
of importance as interpretations of the princi- 
ples ; and may, perhaps, be reduced to specific 
rules, like the laws of a statute book, for the re- 
gulation of human conduct in the various 
affairs of our daily life. But these judgments 
can never be regarded as the standard ; they 
only point out the standard to us, and show us 
how we are to conform to it. 


A standard of morals must be given, either 
da human reason, or by Divine revelation, 
t is, by the supreme and unerring reason. 


Admitting that he is cor-| 
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We believe that the human reason, by natural 
constitution, was made capable of finding such a 
standard, but that humanity, untrue to itself, 
fell into such grievous errors that a Divine re- 
velation of moral law became necessary. This 
revelation was given to Moses, and is embodied 
in the Decalogue. When this law is address- 
ed to the reason, the reason receives it, not only 
on the ground of the historical evidence of the 
revelation, but because it perceives, throngh 
the force of its moral ideas, that this is and 
must be the law—the true and all-compre- 
hensive standard of morality. As the eye, pre- 
constituted for light, although having long 
dwelt in darkness, no sooner comes to the light 
than it receives it as light, and soon learns 
how to use it for all the purposes of vision : 
so the benighted human reason, when it finds 
the law, comes, by its preconstitution, to see 
the divine characters of truth, and learns how 
to use it as a guide of moral action. Now, 
although this law be given in general princi- 
ples, yet as every mind must see its truthful- 
ness and authority for itself, so every mind can 
learn to apply it for itself. But the Scriptures 
do much more than give us the general princi- 
ples. The Bible comprises many histories, 
and biographies, and compositions from many 
different hands, which form illustrations and 
interpretations which have this advantage over 
all others, that they have been embodied and 
eae to us under the guidance of the same 

ivine inspiration which gave us the general 
principles. Here are collective judgments 

uarded against error. But above all, the 
Bible contains an account of the life and 
teachings of the Son of God, and of the 
lives and teachings of the Apostles whom he 
endowed with his Spirit, and sent abroad into the 
world. Now this Divine person has been full 
and explicit in expounding the principles of the 
law ; and both in his life and in his most felici- 
tous and graphic mode of teaching, has made 
the life of duty exceedingly plain. His apostles 
have taught in the same spirit; and in a 
similar style of explicit and plain direction. It 
seems to us, therefore, that the Holy Scriptures 
are a full and sufficient guide in themselves, 
and that every man who will take them and 
habitually and faithfully consult them with a 
childlike humility and prayerfulness, will never 
be at a loss how to act under the most difficult 
circumstances of human life. There are a 
thousand circumstances, which cannot be 
reached by any available record of the judg- 
ments of the wise and good, who have lived 
since the Scriptures were completed ; at least 
we know not where such a record is to be 
found, that can compare with the ee 
for copiousness and appositeness. e are 
willing even to take that most vexed question 
of American slavery, as a test of the correct- 
ness of our opinion. “Many very religious 
and concientious people at the South, deem it 
perfectly proper to possess slaves, while many 
more persons elsewhere, are equally convinced 
such exercise of authority is equally inconsis- 
tent with Christian and with moral law.” 
Hence our author infers, that some more defi- 
nite and practical criterion than the Christian 
code is required. But if this be true, it is no 
less true that no collective judgment of the 
wise and good independently of this code, or 
as adding anything to it, has yet been formed 
to settle the question. 

Throwing aside, however, all ultraism on 
either hand—the ultraism which claims Sla- 
very asa perpetual domestic institution sanc- 
tioned by Holy writ, and the ultraism which 








makes every slave-holder, without distinction, 
guilty of a moral wrong—ultraisms which are 





[Nov. 13, 
entertained by a small minority of Christigns 
either at the South or North—for with go" 
interested and political speculators we hay, 
nothing to do—and we believe that the Gospe| 
solution of the question is generally understood 
and accepted ; so that if the whole matter o/ 
slavery could be placed at the disposal of thp 
great body of Christians of the South anj 
North, and be relieved from all political em. 
barrassments, it would not be long before 4 
harmonious adjustment would take place by 
which the rights of man would be acknow. 
ledged, and the honor and safety of our country 
preserved. ; 

In making these strictures upon our respect. 
ed and acute author, we would not be regarded 
as throwing any obstacles in the way of his 
favorite investigations, or as undervaluing in 
the least the labors of the Moral Philosopher: 
on the contrary we deem them of the highest 
moment. That we may vindicate ourselves 
from every suspicion of this nature, we will 
conclude by giving briefly our view of the 
scope of moral philosophy. 

The scope of moral philosophy then, we 
judge to be threefold, psychological, logical, and 
practical. 

Moral philosophy, in its phsychological rela- 
tions, comprises an investigation of the moral 
nature of man—embracing that function of 
the reason which is known as the conscience, 
that cardinal faculty which is known as the 
will, and the corresponding moral affections. 
In its logical relations, it comprises an inves 
tigation into the primordial moral ideas and 
conceptions, whence arise all the determina- 
tions of moral law. In its practical relations, 
it comprises an inductive investigation into 
actual human relations and conduct, for the 
purpose of reducing them under their appro- 
priate laws, and deducing the ethical rules of 
ordinary human life. 


The first two are purely philosophical: and 
here the Holy Scriptures would not be intro- 
duced to govern the investigations any more 
than in any other branch of pure philosophy, 
in natural theology, or in exact science. The 
harmony, however, between our conclusions, 
and the practical interests of Divine revelation, 
would form a most interesting branch of 
inquiry. . 

In the last the field is changed. Here we 
step at ouce into a field occupied by the Divine 
as i The Bible has given a law and explicit 
ethical rules: it has also defined the rela- 
tions of man and characterized his actions. 
Now these are facts, and facts so solemn and 
momentous, that the philosopher, so far from 
being entitled to pass them by, canpot save 
his character as a philosopher, without giving 
them an attention commensurate with their 
claims. He would not consider himself justi- 
fiable in passing by Confucius, Socrates, and 
Cicero; then why should he pass by Moses 
and the Prophets, Christ and his Apostles? 
The truth is, that while the purely philosophi- 
cal part of morals is left free to us like every 
other subject of investigation ; the practical 

rt, in mercy to erring human nature, and 
ee the interests at stake were too vast to 
be left to the slow process of scientific deter- 
mination, has been wrought out by a divine 
hand, with a completeness adequate to the 
moral exigency of man. While, therefore, 
in the appropriate field we would use our 
liberty of. thought as God has given it to Us, 
when we come to the great questions of duty, 
we would sit at the feet of Him who spake as 
never man spake, and learn by an unerring 
light the true way of human life. 
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so THE READERS OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
Our late Review of a work entitled 
« Washington and the Generals of the Revo- 
Jution,” pe yay # published by Carey & Hart, 
has caused the Literary World to be arraigned 
in the daily journals, as lending itself to the 
interests of those publishers, and permitting the 
authors of works issued by that house, to puff 
those works in our columns. The following 
is the paragraph which caused the hubbub :— 


(From the Literary World of Oct. 23d.) 


« It appears by the announcement of the pub- 
lishers appended to the first of these volumes, 
that they suggested the plan of the work to 
Mr. Headley, by applying to him to execute it, 
and that he, waiving an immed ate response, 
entered into an agreement with another house, 
and put forth ‘ Washington and his Generals,’ 
without notifying those who originally applied 
to him on the subject. They have accordingly 
published the work, notwithstanding the issue 
of another on the same general plan. It seems 
to us that the public have very little interest in 
the question between the publishers and Mr. 
Headley. The right and wrong of the case is a 
matter for the individual parties to decide. As 
expositors of the literary movements of the 
day, our duty is to point out the difference be- 
tween the two works for the information of pur- 
chasers. In regard to ‘ Washington and his 
Generals’ we have already expressed our views 
—awarding it high praise for graphic power of 
description, and vivid, spirited narration: and 
condemning the want of patient research, the 
occasional extravagance of style, and the gram- 
matical errors which mar its literary worth. 
The first distinction between ‘ Washington and 
his Generals by J. T. Headley’ and * Washing- 
ton and the Generals of the Revolution,” is the 
obvious one in regard to the scope of the re- 
spective works. The former contains sketches 
of sixteen officers—the latter of sixty-four 
generals—comprising nearly, if not quite all, 
who held commissions in our army. In point 
of authenticity and thoroughness, we give the 
preference to the work before us. Not only in 
the number of biographies, but in the complete- 
ness of each; we have a richer store of facts, 
more plainly set forth, indeed, but at the same 
time more carefully collated, Asa book of re- 
ference, therefore, there can be no question of 
the superior value of Carey & Hart’s publi- 
cation,” 


Soon after the publication of this article, Mr. 

Headley, the author of one of the works above 
mentioned, publicly asserted that the editor of 
the Literary World had written a portion of 
the other work thus favorably spoken of, and 
charged him with praising his own writings 
in the columns of the Literary World. These 
assertions and charges were promptly and 
peremptorily denied in the journal in which 
they were originally brought forward. The 
article drawing a parallel between the two 
rival works, was not written nor published by 
any one who had a share in preparing those 
works, or by one either now or heretofore con- 
cerned in their preparation, or interested in their 
Success. 
_ Mr. Headley also, in the same communica- 
tion to the Courier and Enquirer, asserted that 
“the Literary World has made itself promi- 
nent in this affair,” and charged us with hav- 
ing “lent” this journal to the interests of that 
house. This assertion and charge were like- 
Wise positively and indignantly denied. 

In order to be og od explicit, we will 
here repeat that the Editor of the Literary 

orld had no share in the rival publication, 
and the foregoing paragraph from the 
Review of Messrs. Carey & Hart’s Book 

to be found in the 
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charge against the integrity of 














this journal in this matter; the only passages 
which aught but perverse stupidity, or in- 
genious malignity, could twist into any con- 
nexion with the controversy to which some 
still believe the Literary World to have been a 
party. We have, therefore (as before stated), 
elsewhere recorded our indignant and _pe- 
remptory denial of each and all of the discre- 
ditable inferences so rashly drawn as to our 
position in this matter. 

It is due to Mr. Headley to state here, that 
he instantly, in terms of courtesy, accepted 
that denial. He also very properly designated 
a note from his publisher as having, most natu- 
rally, misled him, and likewise referred to an 
article in the Literary World, upon one of his 
own books, as having long ago suggested the 
impression that this journal was hostile to 
himself, and over-friendly towards some other 
party or parties. As the article thus referred 
to appeared in a former volume of our paper, 
to which many of its present subscribers have 
not access, it is due to Mr. Headley to re-pro- 
duce it here. It was selected from several 
reviews offered of the same work, and after 
being carefully revised by the editor of this 
journal, he made it his own by adopting it 
with all the responsibilities attached to it. An 
admission on our part that this article was 
yar pan written by Mr. Abraham Hart him- 
self would hardly aid any attempt to associate 
it with Mr. Headley’s controversy with that 
gentleman, as the reader who peruses it may as- 
certain for himself. 

It must therefore stand or fall by its own 
inherent characteristics of truth or fallacy ; 
and for those truths or those fallacies, and 
for the propriety or the indecorum with which 
they are expressed, the editor who published 
them is alone responsible to Mr. Headley, 
or to any of his friends, or to the public at 
large. ‘The following, then, is the article of 
which Mr. Headley quaintly complains as 
“ purporting to be a review of my book, but the 
whole scope of which was to throw discredit 
on its facts :”— 

(From the Literary World of July 10th.) 
Washington and His Generals. By J. T. 
Headley. Vol. If. New York: Baker & 
Scribner. 1847. 


Ix a previous article we have discussed, at 
some length, the merits of Mr. Headley’s writ- 
ings ; and recognised the repaeen P ere of 
which he has so profitably availed himself— 
that of vivifying the arid facts of history with 
a sympathetic fire.* We have expressed the 
opinion that this comparatively rare merit 
atones for some of the author’s grammatical 
sins, and these views of his errors of haste ap- 
ply equally to the second volume of Washing- 
ton and his Generals—now before us. It is 
perhaps more interesting than its predecessor, 
from the fact that the characters delineated, 
with two or three exceptions, are less known, 
and the materials less hacknied. Here are 
biographical sketches of Greene, Moultrie, 
Knox, Lincoln, Lee, Clinton, Sullivan, St. 

* “ Washington and his Generals” has a more stirring 
“ mission” than that of a mere piece of literary composi- 
tion, however perfect ; and we confess ourselves every way 
indisposed to criticise the faults of grammar, and many ex- 
trav ces of expression, that too often mar and deform 
Mr. Headiey’s fervent pages. We do not think there is 
any danger of Headley’s writings being adopted as models 
of style, notwithstanding their popularity. His fire of 
words will hardly animate young writers to copy his lonse- 
ness of diction; nor will his vivid rapidity permit the 
reader to delay long enough upon his defective sentences 
to imbibe their peculiarities. It is a systematic vice of 
style rather than the errors of haste or heediessness that 
seizes upon the fancy of imitators, and creates schools of 


hereticat English. Mr. Heudley’s fluent pen supplies the 
three first desiderata of American literatare—action, ac- 











tion, action, and we are willing, for a season, to let him off 
from the others.— Literary World, May 8. 


Clair, Marion, Sterling, La Fayette, De Kald, 
Thomas and McDougal, Wooster, Howe and 
Parsons, Commodore Paul Jones, and Briga- 
dier-General Morgan. 

But with the merits which we have admitted 
Mr. Headley to possess, there are—if it be true, 
as Gibbon says, that truth is the first merit of 
history—greater defects than those of mere 
literary art. His knowledge of his subject is 
often very superficial, and evidently hastily ac- 
quired, to serve a present purpose, from the 
most common and least reliable sources. This 
will appear from an examination of many of 
his sketches ; and for illustration we will here 

lance over his life of General Arthur St. 

lair, that our readers, who are unaccustomed 
to historical researches, or who have not easy 
access to authorities, may understand how the 
justice of making this observation is forced 
upon us. After mentioning that this celebrated 
person was born in Edinburgh (we believe 
there is evidence that he was born some six- 
teen miles from that city) Mr. Headley pro- 
ceeds :— 


“ Nothing is known of his boyhood; but when twenty- 
one yeurs of age he came to this country with Admiral 
Boscawen, and received an ensign’s commission in the 
British army, then operating against the French in Canada. 
*He himself carried a banner in the battle’ [on the Plains 
of Abraham). ‘He soon rose to the rank of lieutenant; 
but at the close of the war sold his commission and enter- 
ed into trade. Net succeeding well, he threw up his busi- 
ness, and after being buffeted about by fortune for several 
years, finally settied in Ligonier Valley, west of the Alle- 
gany Mountains.” 


Here is proof enough that very little was 
known of the early life of St. Clair by the 
author of Washington and his Generals ; and 
the question instantly arises, has he any ex- 
cuse for such short-comings, when there were 
ample authorities that could have been con- 
sulted? We learn, for instance, from Henry, 
that St. Clair was prepared for college by one 
of the best scholars of his time: that he was 
regarded as an “ ingenuous and amiable young 
character,” and that “ he entered, at a very 
early age, upon the practice of physic ;”* and 
Burnet, who was his personal friend, states 
that, “ having received a thorough classical 
education at one of the most celebrated univer- 
sities of his native country, he studied the pro- 
fession of medicine, with a view of pursuing it 
as the chief business of his life, but having a 
taste for military pursuits, he applied for a 
commission in the army, through his family 
connexions, who occupied an elevated grade 
in society, and possessed a corresponding in- 
fluence.”+ He obtained a lieutenant’s com- 
mission on the breaking out of the “ old 
French war,” joined the army under General 
Wolfe, and for his bravery on the heights of 
Abraham was made a captain.t After the 
reduction of Canada, he marched with General 
Monckton to the Ohio, and was stationed at 
Fort Ligonier. What induced him to part 
with his commission, we have not at this mo- 
ment the means of verifying with certainty, but 
it is probable that being pleased with the coun- 
try, in which there was a prospect of easily 
accumulating a fortune, and attached to a 
young woman there, to whom about this time 
he was married, he left the army at the close 
of the war, to avoid being transferred to ano- 
ther post. He says himself, that he “ served 
through the whole war, under some of the first 
generals of the world,” and “ had the honor to 
be personally known to and trusted by a Wolfe, 
a Monckton, anda Marray ;”} and Governor 





* Henry's Collection of Letters, 53. 

t Judge Burnet’s North-Western Territory, 370. 

t Letters of St. Clair in lib. of Am. Phil. S0c. He is 
also called Captain St. Clair in the public correspondence 
of the time: see Olden Time, i. 464 ; Proceedings of Penn- 





sylvania Council, ib. 510, &c. 
§ Narrative of Campaigns, 39. 









hereafter solely upon his glow- 
ing periods,  « In the meantime,” Says Mr, | Gnd de 
eadley— 









00F8 Of Congress for Settlement of his Claims, , he 
ey at Laure} Hill, Puiladeiphia, August 31, 1818, in the 84 
“Frazier pressed after the army, which—st. Clair | Year of his age. 
commanding the van Se 


» and Francis and th Warner the General §¢. Clair was indeed BBgeNerous|y 
rear gu td—wag streamin throug orest towa : ; 
se co “cvsenen the numbers engag. | treated by the Congress, but for several Years 
ed, it [the battle of Hubbirdton] was One of the most hotly | before pis d enjoyed a libera| Pension 
Contested and bloody combats of the revolution . | from the State of Pennsylvania, Which a 
“| tor the killed, Wounded Prisoners, and Missing, amounted 


; : Mply 

“J Supplied all his wants.* He died j Green. 

epee ” did not Hubbard. | burg, Westmoreland County, in the Presby. 
id "7. "he Co ‘Sal, w, rat og oe three| ©T'@9 churchyard of Which place a handson, 







i _| Monument js erected to his memory. 
hundred « Green mountain Boys,” was over. yt 


taken and defeated jn that town, with , loss of; It has given us No pleasure LO point oy; 
some sixty men, killed and captured.* 4 part | thus, a few of the 





twenty-four unarmed 

nine hundred Militia, who Ww 

quipped, and Were to remain but a 
ad enou 







e, 
ollowed their brave commander to Manchester | Narrative and dashing Style serve the excellent 
and soon after fought With Stark at ONing- | purpose of popularizing themes, which ought 
€ zealous ogic with Which Mr. Head- | to be far more familiar to our Country me; 
ley assuils the judgment of the court martial | than they are, There ae spots of wi] land 
Which declared’ that St. Clair was « acquitted} in the far west, which have been Ong since 
ith the highest honor of the char es brought explored, reclaimed, and even Settled, by 1), 
against him,”} by the ignorant an Passionate, | painstaking and industrious Settler ; but the 


' Consequence of his abandonment of Ticon- | “ mission” of the bold and Spirited Pioneer jg 
deroga, we have not room to State; and it is | not yet over, in the iniermediate region, where 

;| hardly Necessary to do 50, as he so wel] refutes | he stil] recklessly plies the ax 
is own Positions. | turesque Confusion of the w 


| : 
After describing the defeat Of St. Clair by | Stushine down upon the paths that are 


nay ; | Nect our thickly Populated regions, with those 
tells alan in the Miami country, Mr. Headley ut isolated Settlements that have been 


meas | planted long ago. So Many a worthy and 
“He asked for a court of inquiry into is conduct, but jt Pi dotin 
Was not Sranted ; and Washington retusing {0 sympathize neglected book upon American matters dotted 
r Popular feeling ng simet him, still gave him his | here and there in the wilde 
e N Is H 


» 4nd In y ED ON His R TAINING Hig COMMIs- | 
*10N, Waicn HE WisuED To Re Ien.” i 


fi 
As to the first part of this statement, Geno. | 
Washington Wrote to General St. Clair 


ir que Not the requisite Patience of temper for thi, 
ibunal for the Purpose.t St. Clair dry and Wearisome Painstaking. But if he 
Would recur to the once admired « Romance 
. IGNA- | i 
_ i a8 immediately commenced Two hundred a», UrOR ee MEDIATE erage | of Eng ish 
ts, 


a ve armed Bulleys Carried the stores, TION, urging that the law establishing the 
Thery, and sick, whic Were hurried 


. Neele, and Produce the mance of Americs; 
» Wood Creek’ army allowed but of one major general, and | His 
he barriers Which had been ernete t h ; 
! 








| Mpression as permanent as the Present one js 
ere is one Story in this part of the work Popular, 
Which is declared to be very « illustrative » | P°P" 


One W. ins | Nore.—Assuming the foregoing article upon Mr. Head 
throp Sargent, St. Clair’s Secretary, is the hero. | of Carey a nts tne ps i & member 
says our author— 


| “ perverse Stupidity, or ingenious malignity,” 

tea immedi at are wh made aunded oa | Inference frou it that the Literary Worig Was * Lent” ty 

©, immediate, ettt e army, an Mde his Way bac Q . . 

10 the seat of govermmen® Dg @ man of Wwenlth, he | that House ; Unless, indeed, the Pacts of History are the 

Was enabled to travel with sreat rapidit >and hence pre. | peculiar Property and exclusive P938ession of the author of 
by severa| days the neWs of the efeat. Washing. “ . 


; house, one never would have known & battie had | and so absurd ; and, under this ton, the editor of 

been fought, but for the regular inquiry every Morning | this Paper here takes Pleasure jn Withdrawing the epithet 

tan all these Fespecting his wound.” by which he characterized Mr. Headley. when outraged 1; 

Morning, upa eam of hich he ata How Credible is the statement, that a wound. aaa oat e-ink. eames 

rom twenty to thirty miles distant from the fort or th myer agen om ae maerrernment two And now one word 48 to the whole Controversy. We 

at midnight, And th v have -~ hieh me ed on 7 ” yds eL have elsewhere, in the Review of Carey & Hart's book 

lided so long Over the h waters of W Press, which oan ~ news 3 lilade ” | said that We SAW no reason Why these two works, about 

Crock, ore reachin Skeenesboroy hy| Pala; and how , ustrative” of Washington | Which there hag been such a bother, should necessarily 

Y> 18 not Mr Headle as inaccurate here in a a5 that while the destinies of the nation | Jostle with each other. No, can We now for the life of us 

Beography as he is in history? He seems studios Keeping, he Should remain so long Waagutand why there should not ie “$ many books upon 

never to have reamed tha keenesborough is studiously ignorant of an 'Mportant battle, in| Washington and his Officers, a8 there are Upon Taylor 
the Place now Called Whitehall—thas it is at the result of Which he felt the deepest nal 

e Junction 


é ; aoa and his Officers, Nor why critics should not express their 
ion of W, Creek With the lak terest, we Will leave to the Teader’s Cision, Views as freely about the former, ag they do abont the Jat. 
: a ‘Wee py t is Sufficient to Say, that Washington Was | ter, Provided they do not « travel out of the record,” and 
that 18 at the “ head of Navigation —and that not at Mount y; nor ab Phila. 
even if nature had not Placed at the mouth of & = eal 


mix themsel vey UP with the business Controversies of 
passa lphia, a sin le da from the defeat of St. ja thors and pu ishers ; matters with which we formality 
is oo ae ‘=a “tie rowed poate lair to the ep of his administration | Mr, disclaim all connexion through this journal “ affairs’ with 
i - : hi 
t even a Skiff could ive in any part of €adley conti which we deny that it has ever intermeddled, much less 
it for oment he whol 


not live j o 2 
, lili iat a dni made itself « Prominent." py Lit. World, 
d y Me ; whole Story, if ered ee See St. Chair's Narrative. tees en tetas 
rawn rom the author’s fancy, we have to } Spadiog 4 ~ court. * Acts of Pennsylvania Legislature, 1812-15. Burnet’s 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


No. xv. 
The Neckar—Heidelberg—The Rhine—Bonn 
—Cologne—Antwerp—Brussels— Ostend to 
London. 


May 2—69th day.—Steamer for Heidelberg 
down the Neckar starts at 6—delizhtful sail—the 
scenery in many places equal to the Rhine—the 
banks lined with villages, interspersed with 
vineyards and ruined castles—among them that 
of Gotz of the Iron Hand, the hero of Goethe's 
tragedy—young ladies’ sketch books may be 
amply supplied with “the picturesque,” along 
these banks, for the strongholds of the old rob- 
ber knights are now fit for nothing else :—ex- 
tensive quarries of good building stone near the 
river, in various places,—actively worked: a 
more reasonable mode of raising revenue than 
the black mail system of the ‘good old times.” 
Reached Heidelberg at noon: the many prints 
of this charming place make it familiar to every- 
body—yet it is beautiful and picturesque in re- 
ality as in pictures. Dined at the new hotel 
near the Railway station—(railway hence to) 
Frankfort on one side, and Carlsruhe and Basle 
on the other),—then a ride through the town 
and up to the famous CastLe or HeIpeLseErc, | 
the most extensive, picturesque, and beautifully | 
situated ruin of the Rhine, perhaps—the world: | 

ortions of it built at widely different times and | 
in various styles, but nearly all now in ruins, | 
having been battered, burnt, and sacked, over | 
and over again, and finally destroyed by fire | 
caused by lightning in 1764. Some of the build- 
ings of very stately architecture—and the views 
from the chapel and terrace are so enchanting 
that the big wine vat in the cellar which holds 
800 hogsheads, was no attraction at all compared 
to the beauties of nature outside. From the} 
castle we drove on to the Wolf’s Brunnen,—the 
lovely valley of the Neckar always in view, and | 
returned to Heidelberg by another road—looked 
at the famous Universiry—which is venerable 
and has 700 students,—but the building don’t 
make much show: its library contains many 
curious MSS., including some of Luther’s. Hei- | 
delberg looks like a charming place to spend a) 
summer—beautiful country all around—a series 
of pretty gardens spread along the back of the 
town, which slopes down the side of a hill to 
the Neckar. 


A horse fair going on at Mannheim, so the 
train to that place was a large one—railway 
seems well managed—over a flat fertile country— 
15 miles, and in 45 minutes we were again 
snugly housed in the large and new Hotel de 
l'Europe, at MannuHeiM, facing the Rhine and 
close to the rival steamers, which are to take us 
next day to Cologne. 

Mannheim a rather dull town—streets straight 
and monotonous—nothing special to see here 
but the Palace of the Electors Palatine—a very 
large building of red granite—the gardens be- 
longing to it are extensive and make a pleasant 
promenade, 


May 3—70th day.—The steamers of the Co- 
logue Company and of the Dusseldorf Company 
start about the same time, and are much alike. 
The competition does not seem to make the boats 
so splendid, or the prices so cheap as on the 
Hudson—but still they are decent boats, and the 
fare is very reasonable. As we have before 
visited Frankfort, Wiesbaden, and Mayence, 
and the cities on the Rhine, and in Belgium and 
Holland, we now go on without lingering; enly 
enjoying for the third time the beauties of the 
Rhine, as seen from the steamer—passing, in the 
flat country above Mayence, the towns of Spires 
and Worms (whose respective Cathedrals are 
both conspicuous); Mayence, the birth-place of 
printing, prettily situated at the great bend of 
the river and displaying its domes and towers to 
the best advantage ; Biberich, the palace of the 

Duke of Nassau, Prince Metternich, 
Chateau of Johannisburg; Rudesheim; Bingen ; 
and all the glories of the Ruins Scenery—its 
tomantic turns, picturesque ruins, and pleasant 





| 
j 


j 





noted as having been founded but 100 years ago, 


originating in the campaigns of the Roman ge- 


| then the picturesque again : the Castles of Ro- | 
‘the “ Castled Crag of Drachenfels,” and the | 
| berg: and then we reached the fine city of Bonn, | 
| where we landed, as there is a railway thence to | 


vineyards. The Mouse Tower, with the famous |all over the church. Railway station half a 
legend of Bishop Halto; the Castle of Rhein- | mile outside the walls. Train starts off at 10, 
stein; the old towns of Lorch and Bacharach, | to reach Ostend the same night, so that travel- 
with shattered ruins between; the Pflaz, a|lers may be in London in 30 hours from Co- 
strong tower rising directly out of the river—a{logne. We took tickets for Antwerp instead, 
maison d’accouchement for some princess in the | and away we glided over the country about five 
olden troublous times; the ruined Castles of | times as rapidly as we did ten years ago—the 
Guttenfels and Schonberg,—* lofty and fair,” | mighty cathedral visible long after the town of 
and ‘seven countesses ruled there,” who, the! Cologne had disappeared. Then, rattling by 
legend says, were for their cruel coquetry con- | some small villages, in two hours we were at 
verted into | Aix-la-Chapelle, 40 miles—the city and tomb, 
“ Seven rocks within the tide, land brass-covered leg of Charlemagne having 
Oberwesei’s walls beside, | been examined twice before, on we went, enter- 
Baring their cold brows to heaven : {ing Belgium, at Verviers, where we had to stop 
These are called the sisters seven.” |an hour to have luggage examined, and pay duty 
Then the famous echo of the Lurleiberg, which {on some petty pieces of Bohemian glass. Coun- 
tells the Burgomaster of Oberwesel, that he is an| try now more hilly—railway must have been 
ass, and repeats the sound 15 times ‘aman stands difficult and costly, for there are endless tunnels. 
there to fire a gun as the steomer passes. St. Goar | At Liege about 3: this is the ‘* Brummagem” 
and the extensive ruined Castle of Rheinfels; | and Pittsburgh of the continent—picturesquely 
Boppart, Braubach, and the Castle of Marks- | situated, populous and busy—romance and chi- 
burg ; Stoltzenfels Castle; all pictures yuely sit- | valry have entirely given way to iron foundries 
uated—the castles on bold rocky heights and the | and steam engines: even the Bishop’s palace, 
towns nestled in snug little nooks on the; 80 vividly commemorated in Quentin Durward, 
banks of the river. Now we reached the} !8 now Cockerill’s [ron Foundry—the largest in 
beautiful town of CopLenrz, at the junction of | Belgium, employing 1500 men, and 15 steam en- 
the Rhine with the Mosexue: the towers of its Sines, and, as if to connect the romantic and 
1000-year-old church of St. Castor, conspicu- | historic with present matter of fact, the locomo- 
ous above the town, at the very corner of the two} tives on the railway are named William de la 
rivers—and on the other side of the river, the | Marck and Isabelle de Croye. On again (for we 
celebrated and imposing fortress of Ehrenbreit- ) have explored Liege before) to Louvain, whose 
stein, the Gibraltar of the Rhine, and other exten- | town hall, famed as one of the finest Gothic edi- 
sive fortifications, capable of containing 100,0u | fices in Europe, looms up above the town to take 
men to resist future invading Napoleons. The ,@ look at the passing train, At 6 P.M., we find 
Monument to Marceau is near the Moselle, | ourselves near the familiar looking square tower 
Now the banksare tame and flat again for awhile, | of the Cathedral of Malines (Mechlin): kept 
Neuwied is the next town; the capital of the | Waiting an hour at the station, narrowly escap- 
rincipality of Wied, of which Prince Maximi- | 'mg a_ journey back to Liege, for they have con- 
ian, author of the splendid book of travels ir. | trived to make all the railways in Belgium meet 
North America, was the sovereign: the town | at this place, and some train or other is arriving 
or departing almost every five minutes of the 
day—and what with the six or eight different 
tracks, the multitude of * cars,” the confusion of 
languages, and the fidgetiness of nervous travel- 
| Jers, nothing is easier than to get into the wrong 
‘train, and travel 50 miles before you know where 
you are. The Brussels train came along at last, 
and whisked us away to Antwerp in half an 
hour: and at 8 P.M. we enjoyed a good supper 
at the Hotel de Parc, in the city of Rubens. 
May 5—72d day.—Anrwerp.—The splen- 
did Cathedral here was the first thing to be re- 
visited, even after the endless doings in this 
department of pilgrimage : this will beabout the 
last, but it is not the least—a superb structure— 
its lofty tower commanding a view of half 
Belgium ; and its ‘* long drawn aisles” giving 
more perfect vistas of pure Gothic than any 
Cathedral on the continent. Here too, as 
everybody knows, is Rubens’s master-piece, the 
Descent from the Cross. ‘The choir now 
trimmed with flowers in honor of some saint’s 
festival. Then we went in a pouring rain to 
St. Jacques, where Rubens is buried, and where 
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— 





on principles of universal equality in matters of 
religion. Then the ancient town of Andernach, 


neral Drusus: its Cathedral and watch-towers 
conspicuous and picturesque. Brohl; the 
modern castle of Rheineck, built by Prof. Holl- | 
weg of Bonn: Sinzig, Linz, and Remagen ; and 


landseck, and the Nunnery of Nonnenworth, | 


Seven Mountains; the pretty town of Godes- 


Cologne: had an hour to walk through the 
town, see the buildings of the University, one 
;of the most celebrated and flourishing in Ger- | 
/many, the modest two story house where Prince 
Albert lodged when a student here, and which | 
/Queen Victoria visited with him, when they 
‘eame to Bonn in 1845, the Cathedral (as 
'usual) and the Antiquarians: then to the rail- 
‘way, and in an hour reached Cologne in the 
|rain, and found a comfortable supper at the : : 
| Rheinischer Hof. | there are several fine pictures by him and others, 
| May 4—T7lst day.—An early breakfast, and a | Passing another visit to the picture gallery and 
visit (tor the third time in 10 years) to the re- | the other churches as superfluous, after all the 
nowned, half-finished Cathedral of Cologne. | feasting we have had in that line, we glanced at 
Agreeably surprised to see such extensive and the Citadel and the chief streets of Antwerp, 
| active operations in progress for completing this once the richest and most populous city in 
glorious structure; they really seem to be in ear- | Europe, now respectable, but decayed and dull ; 
nest—about 300 workmen employed, and a large | and in an hour we were whisked back again to 
portion of the walls, connecting the finished choir | Malings, and thence to Brussels, at the Hotel 
with the unfinished towers, is now built—the | Bellevue, our former resting-place. Brussels 
whole cost of the remainder will be five millions |femains much the same as in 1536 and 1842, a 
of dollars! The crane set up 500 years ago, for miniature Paris. We had time for another 
hoisting stones to the tower, still remains there. | Passing glance at the grand old Hotel de Ville ; 
We paid our respects to the shrine of the Three the Park and Palaces of the King, Prince of 
Kings again ; attended a catechising of a little Orange, and the Parliament; the Boulevard, 
army of children in the choir, which is alone | Waterloo, and the great publishing establish- 
161 feet high ! looked at the lofty and airy archi- | ment of Meline, Caus & Co. ; the Cathedral 
tecture of the exterior : battled away a score of | Church of St. Michael, with its celebrated pul- 
pertinacious cicerones who would have the | pit elaborately and wonderfully carved in oak 
showing of it and the other lions; and spent |[P.S.—Sept. This has since been actually sold 
our remaining half hour in revisiting the |and taken to London for exhibition.) _ 
gorgeous but gaudy Church of the Jesuits, and| At 4 the railway whirled us away again to the 
that of St. Ursula, and the 11,000 Virgins; the | concentrated essence of railway stations—the 
bones and skulls of those unfortunate damsels | Belgian locomotive head-quarters, Malines: and 
are yet there staring at you from the glass cases, | thence to Ostend—passing, first—say two hours 
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“* go-ahead.” “ That's the stnoke of my factory,” 
said our jolly-looking, good-natured companion 
from Brussels, pointing to a huge chimney as 
we approached the town. Then on, and on again, 
in two hours more passing Bruges—quiet, 
pleasant, respectable old Bruges, of far less 
account than in the days of Charles V., but still 
a notable place—railways may give a new start 
to these Rip Van Winkle cities of the middle 
ages. Another two hours, and we were at that 
dullest of seaports (excepting always Civita 
Vecchia),Ostend—and, with less annoyance from 
land piracy than was expected, found decent 
rooms at the “‘ Flanders” hotel. The simple 
honesty of the chambermaid war so great a 
novelty, that we questioned and found she was 
an American ! 

May 6-73d day.--The Belgian steamer started 
at 8 on this fine morning, with good wind and 
smooth sea, and about one, i. e.in 5 hours, we 
were landed at Dover, in the most astonishingly 
easy and civil way, without the slightest im- 
position. Folkestone competition has done 
wonders. Found an honest Custom House agent, 
who passed baggage while we dined—took the 
three o’clock train, and at 7 we were once more 
at home in London. 











Poctrp. 
MOURNING. 
You ask me, John, the reason why 
I mourn so little for the dead— 
You say I pass them heedlessly, 
And with a smile above them tread. 
I'll tell you, John, the reason that 
I am above your scorning, 
And then, perhaps, you'll understand 
Why I do not wear mourning. 


I had a wife, a dear good wife ! 
Her eye was blue as heaven ; 
Oh! never to a pilgrim man 
Was such companion given. 
She was as fair as angels are, 
Her voice was like a river 
Of kind, and pure, and gentle joy, 
And musical for ever. 


I loved her ! oh, how well I loved 
That fairest work of God : 

How faithfully and truthfully 
My weary path she trod— 

And she—her arms are round me now, 
As warmly as in life. 

God took her, and I wait, and weep 
My good, my gentle wife. 


She loved me with a holy love 
Born of a holy hope, 

Faithful and fond was she, and J— 
How could I give her up? 

I watched beside her and she smiled 
My weeping face upon ; 

You'll lonely be, my love, said she, 
When I am dead and gone. 


You'll lonely be, and all the house 
Seem desolate and cold ; 

But you'll not forget me, darling, 
When I’m lying in the mould ; 

You'll sit beside my grave, dear Will, 
And when my rosebuds blow, 

You'll strew them on the couch to which 
Your Mary goeth now. 


Weep not, beloved—I shall be 
Beyond the furthest star ! 
I'll wait you coming in the home, 
Where all the sainted are; 
Now kiss me—such an one as that 
First one when we were wed ; 
Once more, my love, close, closer press— 
My dear good wife was dead ! 





When the stars are clear and bright, 
I think of her in trouble ; 
Oh ! I dream of her in sleep, 
And, John, | sit beside her grave, 
And—yes, I do—I weep. 


Her soft white arms are round my neck, 
Her kiss is on my brow; 

And as she sang in love-tones then 
She singeth to me now ! 

Her grave is deep, her slumber sweet, 
She’s gone, beyond returning, 

But think you, John, her grave would be 
Less cold, and dark, and damp, and she 

More bright, more blessed there, if we 
Should put on decent mourning? 

W. 





Che Pine Arts. 


THE ART-UNION PICTURES. 
(Concluding Notice.) 


Severat Pictures have been purchased by the 
committee since the opening of the new gal- 
lery, which we now notice, sincerely thankful 
that they will close our catalogue. 

Nos. 17 and 18. Scottish Views.—J. F. 
Crorsey. These are the first pictures sent 
home by Mr. Cropsey, since he commenced 
his European tour. They are full of beauties, 
but are not without their faults, which, we 
think, he has committed by too literally copy- 
ing nature under a bad light. ‘They have been 
called “ cold” pictures, but this is the charac- 
ter of the scenery he has depicted, it is 
literally rendered ; we even heard a Scotch- 
man remark, that the skies were too warm ; 
though to us, who are accustomed to see skies 
glowing with gorgeous sunsets, this seems 
almost preposterous. The left of the Loch 
Lomond picture (we mean the technical left) 
is very fine—the distant crags, the water, the 
little point of land that puts out into the lake, 
covered with foliage, the figures waiting the 
arrival of the steamboat, puffing up in the 
distance, all these are admirably , Easy but the 
hill at the right, and the cottage under it, 
covered with overhanging trees, are not paint- 
ed with effect enough for so valuable a portion 
of the picture. The foreground is excellent— 
the pleasure boat is painted with great decision 
and clearness of touch, but a very conventional 
and very unnecessary shadow has been clap- 
ped into the corner, offensive to the eye from 
its prominent position. In the companion pic- 
ture there is some beautiful distance, embrac- 
ing the town of Perth, the Solway, and the 
Pentland Hills. The ruined chapel in the 
foreground is carefully painted, but might have 
been of a warmer hue in its shadow, to much 
advantage. We like, better than either of 
these, a little sunny picture sent with them, 
much their superior in all respects, save the 
sky, which lacked purity. 

Nos. 147, The Seamstress; and 148. Fisher 
Boy.—J. T. Peete. The first of these is a 
repetition, with some improvements, of a pic- 
ture exhibited two years since at the Academy 
of Design. The accessories are more truth- 
fully painted and better arranged than before, 
but we miss the careworn, wan expression of 
the poor shirtmaker. No. 148 would be a 
charming little picture, were it not disfigured 
by the monstrous legs of the boy. They are 
not the plump round limbs of early infancy, 
nor the leaner legs of youth, as they shou 
be, but are like those of a grown woman. The 
feet are too badly drawn—a very general fault 
in Mr. Peele’s pictures. Otherwise the paint- 





No. 149. The News of the Battle of Lex- 
ington —W. Ranyey. A more ambitious 
picture than Mr. Ranney has heretofore paint- 
ed, but the increased size of his canvas \j|| 
not increase his reputation. The whole thing 
is too sketchy and washy, and comes from the 
easel in a very unfinished state. The figures 
besides their want of body, are melo-dramatic, 
and not remarkably well drawn. The horse 
leaping the fence, at the left of the picture, 
must have a singular arrangement of bones jn 
his fore-legs to display such extraordinary ac- 
tion. The sky is like a wall, coming directly 
up to the foreground figures. Let the painter 
look at the painting of Cromwell, by Mr. Glass, 
on the opposite side of the gallery, and see 
how much better he has treated the same 
quality of clouds—admirable in every respect 
save the spot of white behind the head of the 
principal figure. 

No. 152. Marine View.—G. R. Boxriztn. 
Another excellent sea piece, possessing the 
same fine qualities as No. 22, but quite as de- 
terminedly thrust out of all chance of observa- 
tion. No. 165, a view near Nahant, by this 
Artist, is not so fine as the open sea-views he 
has painted. His excellent drawing of waves 
is here lost in the distance. 

No. 156. Old Mill, and 158. Landscape — 
W.S. Mason. A new name to us, and if the 
owner of it is a beginner, one that will be 
better known in future. There is much truth 
and simplicity in these little pictures ; they 
bear the stamp of nature upon them. ‘The first 
is the better painting, but the Mill is not suffi- 
ciently picturesque to be made so prominent a 
feature ; as an accessory to a larger picture, it 
would be excellent. 

Nos. 159 and 163. Waler-Color Land- 
scapes.—J. W. Hirx. Better than the other 
drawing, by Hill, already noticed. There is 
more color about these, but not enough yet. 
The water lacks transparency, a quality that 
water-color can give better than any other ve- 
hicle. We might call the attention of some of 
our oil painters to the individuality and charac- 
teristic drawing of the foliage in these pic- 
tures, with the assurance that it can be pro- 
duced as well in oi] as water. 

Other pictures than these we have noticed, 
are set down in the catalogue, but have not 
yet been hung upon the walls; a vexatious 
delay in regard to some of them which we are 
anxious to see, but perhaps unavoidable. The 
committee are fast filling up the walls of the 

liery with new purchases, as the time for 

istribution draws near, previous to which, we 
shall take occasion to review the additions that 
shall be made; but for the present we leave 
them. 

We have concluded an unpleasant task. 
This general fault-finding has not been, as 
may well be supposed, an agreeable occupa- 
tion ; and after a few more words in relation to 
the future course of the Committee of the Art- 
Union, we shall lay down our pen with plea- 
sure. We know that these gentlemen have 
taken upon themselves an onerous, and in 
many respects a disagreeable duty, demanding 
much time, trouble, and vexation, for which 
their only recompense is the thanks of the So- 
ciety, and the satisfaction of feeling that they 
are the acknowledged leaders of the public 
taste. In this respect they are much worse off 
than the councils of Art-Unions abroad, that 
escape the difficulties of selecting the objects 
of their bounty by leaving the right in the 
hands of the prize-holders themselves. But 
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such a course as this would be for many rea | 
sons impracticable here, it will probably be 
some years before the right of se 
judiciously be bestowed upon our apt ang ; 
and in the meantime care must taken that 
the faith and judgment of the public be not too 
much and too long “ pinned upon the sleeves” 
of any one particular set of men. “Where | 
the selections are all made by the same five or 
six individuals, a bias will exist, even with the | 
best intentions, towards works of some particu- | 
jar character and style, to say nothing of the 
possibilit of personal favoritism, and thus in- | 
jury will be done to other classes of Art.”’* | 
The prevention of such an evil as this is far” 
easier than its cure, and lies immediately in the 
hands of the subscribers. Nor will the Com- 
mittee themselves, if they rightly understand 
the true interests of the Art-Union, object to 
an annual change of at least part of their body. | 

We would further suggest in relation to the | 
purchase of pictures, that the interests of Art 
would be advanced much more surely, if in 
the commissions given to the best artists, pro- 
vision should be made that more than one work 
should be furnished for the amount expended. 
The possession of a five hundred dollar pic- 
ture by Mr. Cole, or Mr. Durand, is undoubt- 
edly a great bait to subscribers ; but eacu of 
these pictures will exert only one half the in- 
fluence that two paintings of half that value 
would do, though they were of the smallest 
size. ‘The Committee mast recollect that 
neither the value nor the power of a picture 
depends upon the number of superficial inches 
in its canvas ; and that as much sublimity can 
be crowded into the surface of a square foot, 
as can be expanded over the area of an acre. 

We hope too, that in future years, we shall 
not find so much reason to complain of the en- 
gravings that shall be issued. There are sub- 
jects and pictures enough that would engrave 
equally as well as the Jolly Flat Boatmen, and 
tend far more to elevate taste for Art amongst 
us. Some of Ailston’s great pictures could be 
easily obtained for this purpose, or Wier’s Em- 
barkation of the Pilgrims, a subject at once ele- 
vated and national. Since that other of the 
pictures in the Capitol have been engraved for 
private benefit, we should anticipate no diffi- 
on. in procuring from the painter a drawing 
of the latter picture for this pur The 
great reputation it has obtai would ensure 
for the engraving a universal popularity. We 
commend the subject to the serious notice of 
the Committee. 

We have been charged since we com- 
menced these articles, with personal ill-will to 
the Art-Union; but we disclaim any feeling 
save that of a sincere desire to speak with can- 
dor and truth, with the view to further the ob- 
jects for which the Association was establish- 
ed, namely, the advancement of Art in public 
estimation. We have not hesitated to speak 
the truth even of our friends, when we would 
rather have remained silent; if we have given 
offence, we regret it; but unmerited praise 
cannot of itself exalt an artist above his pro- 
per sphere, and neglect to point out faults or 
to censure vices may be productive of the most 
pernicious effects. Wherever we have recog- 
nised merit we have not failed to acknowled 
it; we wish for our own satisfaction we could 
have found more. Next year, we hope to see 
much improvement in this respect, and we u 
upon the Committee to exercise more care in 
their judgment, and more discrimination in re- 

to the true interests of the institution un- 

t their control. 


selection can | 
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Arter Jewett, Sanderson, and Ike Marvel, 
we imagined that Paris, viewed by the light of 
minute observation and genial humor, was 
well nigh an exhausted theme. In looking 
over the advance sheets of a work in the press 
of C. S. Francis & Co., we have found cause 
o alter this opinion. The volume is written 
by a medical student—a class whose opportuni- 
ties for “ seeing life” in the French metropo- 
lis,” are somewhat extensive and peculiar. It 
is entitled “Old Wine in New Bottles.” We 
extract a chapter, to give our readers a taste of 
its quality : 





METHODS OF GETTING A LIVING AMONG THE 
POOR—-BREAD—CHIFFONIERS— DOGS. 


There are many ways of getting a livelihood 
in Paris. This is not difficult—for those who 
have education; but the ignorant and poor are 
reduced to all sorts of expedients. One, who 
has ten or fifteen dollars at command, purchases 
a vehicle mounted on two wheels, with the 
body suspended on springs. His credit will fill 
this with commodities of various kinds) Another 
procures fruits, which he divides into piles, ac- 
cording to the quality, and sells at different 
prices. A third gets a supply of paper, blank 
books, ink, sealing wax, and the “ everything” 
necessary to make one an accomplished writer. 
A fourth collects glass ware, crockery for the 


| table and kitchen, spoons, knives and forks, and 


a dozen other articles, starts on a pilgrimage, 
and offers everything he has at the same price 

Being blessed with fine lungs, all these make 
themselves heard at an immense distance, the 
high shrill tones of the wornen making full com- 
pensation for any want offorce. A slight nasali- 
ty proves very attractive to customers. Tous 
les articles du bureau pour huit sous! Tout 
quil faut pour la cuisine pour dix sous! 
Voyez, mesdumes! And so they go, making a 
confounded, everlasting clatter under one’s win- 
dows all day long. With the aid of a candle 
enveloped in red paper, the same clamorous 
traffic is continued till ten o’clock at night. 
But what is the commotion yonder? Look! 
The ambulatory shop, which has been besieged 
for a long time at the corner of the street by 
spectators and purchasers—none are too proud 
to buy of them—is suddenly darting away at a 
speed which threatens destruction to its fragile 
commodities. What isthe mighty cause? Do 
you see two men in black dresses and white but- 
tons, with cocked hat and sword, just entering 
the street? With what a self-important gait 
they walk! Those are gentlemen of the police. 
The law forbids these perambulating merchants 
to stop, and these are the officers to enforce its 
sanctions. The penalty is fine and confiscation 
of the goods, 

Begging is another method. This being pro- 
hibited, innumerable artifices are in use to evade 
the law. In the portals of the churches, old 
men and women sit with a brush wet with holy 
water, and expect a sou or two for their trou- 
ble. Onthe bridge called Pont des Arts, sits 
a blind old woman with a roll or two of pencils 
before her. Give her a sou, and take or 
leave a pencil, as you please. She prefers the 
latter. metimes one is accosted a dozen 
times an hour by persons, who have a paper- 
cutter, which they pray you to buy for the love 
of Heaven, and in mercy for many starving 
wives and children at home. Hand-organs, 
wonderful infantine prodigies, who play mar- 
vellously on wretched fiddles and harps, accom- 
panying their instrumentation with voices, call- 
ing on the spirits of the high notes of a song, 
but which refuse to come when called. A few 
days ago, in the court of a respectable house, I 
heard a strange noise, which no fancy in fine 
frenzy rolling on my part was able to manufac- 
ture into music. On examination, I found it 
was a man who owned good lungs, if he had no 
ear. Unable to procure a crank-going instru- 
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he had got a French horn, and through this he 
was blowing a hurricane, till the occupants of 
the chambers should be willing to capitulate. 
Connected with the musical line of business 
is the Block-tin cock seller. This branch of 
trade is much greater here than in America, 
arising principally, as I judge, from the fact, 
that all the water drunk, comes from the river 
Seine, which, being turbid, requires filtration. 
Every family is therefore provided with an in- 
strument for the purpose, whose cocks are fre- 
yuently getting out of repair. The itinerant 
earries on his shoulders a sort of monument- 
shaped contrivance, composed of an odd mix- 
ture of bright tin, and red or some other showy 
colored velvet. This contains numerous _per- 
forations, into which is thrust his merchandise, 
To draw attention to his wares, he carries a 
trumpet, which he blows with very little cessa- 
tion. A handsome young merchant passes by 
my apartments almost daily, who plays several 
tunes, and really quite skilfully. 

Another of the sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal race are the water carriers on a large 
scale. These have hogsheads mounted on 
wheels, and drawn by a horse. They go round 
the streets with a metallic pail on their heads. 
A loud noise is easily made with the iron pail. 
The small merchants have two pails, which they 
fill from the aqueducts at the corners of the 
streets, and empty into the filters for a sou 
apiece; no charge made for the mud deposited 
by their sabots on the entries and floors. 


An interesting man is he, who is met at every 
step, making known by loud cries, that he is a 
marchand dhabit. A much more appropriate 
term is old clothes man He buys and sells 
every article of dress. At night he carries the 
remains to the “Temple,” where his wife 
patches them up, makes them as good as new, 
and sells them herself, while he is abroad seek- 
ing for more. One of them has just passed my 
window. Behind is an old lame woman bearing 
along pole, from which silken cords are sus- 
pended. Not the cords of Hymen, ladies, but 
equally near to your bosoms. They are stay- 
lacings. Immediately in the rear comes a por- 
ter, who, with a frame and basket, applied with 


| straps to his shoulders, is lugging some four or 


five hundred pounds of wood and coal into the 
fifth story of the opposite house. How dex- 
terously that young woman balances the basket, 
containing perhaps a gross of eggs, upon her 
head? She threads her way through the crowd 
quite calmly. Ill watch and see how she will 
contrive to give the nod of recognition to her 
acquaintance, for she will not be lacking in pu- 
liteness. So, she is gone—but here comes a 
woman with lamp shades. Mercy! what a 
screeching! O, ‘*cease, rude Boreas!” To 
what base uses are the limbs of woman, by na- 
ture delicate, applied! There is one, for exam- 
ple, coming yonder, bending under the weight 
of an omnibus wheel of the largest size! Why, 
the women of my own country would not put 
their fingers to a spinning-wheel even, though 
they knew that they could thereby spin out a 
longer thread of life; which would be the re- 
sult, if they had the good sense to revive some 
of the obsolete habits of their grandmothers. 
Besides, women are not made Venuses by idle- 
ness in America, any more than by excessive la- 
bor in France, 

At the corner of the street one sees a box, on 
the top of which is a raised block of the size of 
the foot, having about the same resemblance to 
that member in man, as the print did, which 
Robinson Crusoe discovered in the sand. That 
worthy, if recollect aright, was so astonished 
at the curiosity, that he put his foot into it. It 
is altogether probable, when you notice this sin- 
gular appearance in the street, that you will be 
tempted to follow his laudable example. If you 


should, the moment you place your foot upon 
the stand, you will find an astonishing brilliancy 
come over it, and what is more, that you have 
three sous to pay. 

Perhaps one of the most perfect luxuries yet 








ment, and lacking skill to perform on any other, 








discovered, is to be found at the operas and ball- 
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rooms. Many a man prefers walking to these 
places to riding at twenty-five cents the trip. I 
shall not stop to account for a freak of taste; de 
tibus non. He does not, however, wish to 
nter with unpolished boots. And he need not, 
vut on the contrary, his embarrassment 1s con- 
eerted into a novel source of positive pleasure. 
In a small room attached to the establishment, he 
is directed to mount a step or two, place him- 
self in a velvet-covered seat, and put his feet on 
two stands—a position of sweet repose—and a 
newspaper is then handed him to read. Two 
persons, one for each boot, soon obliterate the 
spots, and put him on an equal footing with 
those who have come in a vehicle. Thus he 
has escaped a perplexity, and enjoyed a Turk- 
ish luxury besides—this is a clear gain. The 
two females, who once performed this agreeable 
office for me, as 1 was giving to Madame, the 
proprietress of the brushes and blacking, my 
gratuity of three sous, anxiously hoped that [ 
would not forget the gargon. Connected with 
this are the Cabinets d’aisance, equally cheap. 

In the United States, everybody makes more 
or less bread. In Paris, and, | believe, in 
France generally, this devolves on the bakers 
entirely. Hot biscuits are unknown. Bread is 
of different qualities, and the price is fixed 
twice a month by the government. This de- 
pends on the price of grain, and is of course ex- 
ceedingly variable. The regulation is un- 
doubtedly introduced for the benefit of the poor- 
er classes, that they may not be compelled by 
avaricious dealers to pay an exorbitant sum. 
Every baker in Paris is obliged to keep con- 
stantly deposited in the Grenier de Réserve 
twenty full sized sacks of flour. This store-house 
is of immense size, and was built by order of 
Napoleon to contain sufficient grain for four 
months’ consumption of the city. In addition 
to this quantity, the bakers have frequently a 
good deal more deposited there, for the storage 
offwhich they pay a moderate charge. The 
cellars contain wine. This vast granary is much 
smaller than it was at first intended to be. The 
original plan of building it five stories high, be- 
sides the ground floor, was abandoned in 1816. 
Being then in an unfinished state—the ground 
floor only completed—it was roofed, and divided 
into three stories. It is two thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty feet long by sixty-four wide, and 
thirty-two high. 

Bread is baked in loaves of two and four 
pounds, and also in the form of rolls for break- 
fast. Itis of various degrees of consistence and 
character, but always good. The loaves have a 
peculiar shape A two pound loaf is nearly two 
and a half feet long. The four pound loaf is 
twice this length, but doubled on itself. One 
eats by long measure—a foot and a half sufficing 
most for breakfast. A nobleman might require 
two of the large loaves, making a complete 
heroic metre ; while for the Royal Family, the 
needful Alexandrine must 





“ drag its slow length along.” 


The loaves are placed upon a frame, similar to 
that which is used to transport wood, and borne 
on the backs of women to the regular customers, 
where it is deposited in chairs, on the floor, like 
acane in the corner, or elsewhere, as may be 
most convenient; it being the general opinion 
that it cannot, by any possibility, be soiled. At 
meals, it is circulated from one to another, each 
cutting off a piece as large as may be desired. 

A class of inhabitants peculiar to Paris, as a 
distinct and numerous body, is the Chiffonier, 
or rag collector. It is composed of both sexes; 
their business, as their name imports, is the col- 
lection of small pieces of cloth, metal, and other 
matters, possessing the least value. The streets 
are swept every morning before six o’clock, and 
the citizens are prohibited from placing ashes, 
or any dirt, in them, between this hour and 
eight in the evening, The chiffonier collects 
his stores from this refuse; it is, therefore, 
necessarily done in the night. His appearance 
is singular. Clad in the dirtiest of dirty gar- 
ments, With a basket on his back, and a lantern 
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in his hand, he reminds me strongly of Diogenes | nies of Gen. Tom Pouce, the distinguished re. 
seeking an honest man; with the addition, how- | presentative of American dignity at the foreign 
ever, of a basket to put him in, which the phi- courts, who is reported to be kissed so much by 
losopher did not take, because he had no ex- | this kissible and kissing nation, as to be com- 
pectation of finding one. In the other hand he | pelled to protect his cheeks and lips with a mask 
grasps a stick, equipped at its further extremity of goldbeater’s skin, graciously sent him by her 
with a crooked nail; thus he wanders about the | Majesty Queen Victoria. This mark of her anx. 
streets. He regards not the passers by. He iousinterest in the health of this renowned war. 
never deviates from his path. In fact, he is a rior is the more valuable, since, according to 
sort of a prince, for a!i turn out for him. With | rumor, it has been shown at the expense of in- 
downcast eyes (not from humility, for however | curring the jealousy of the hero of Waterloo, | 
lowly his lot, he is not wanting in self-respect, trust that no one will imagine by the accidental 
and even pride), he seeks for hidden treasures. mention of this distinguished Yankee, in con. 
Every heap of filth is a mine of unknown riches, nexion with puppydom, that I dream of classify. 
which he is to open and work. He pokes it ing him with these pets. Certainly not. Pri- 
over with his stick, catches with his hook every vate opinions must yield to circumstances. That 
piece of paper—it may be a bill of the Bank of which, at home, 1 might incline to censure, js 
I’rance, he says—every rag, of however small | here, with ardent nationality, upbeld and praised, 
dimensions, and tosses it over his shoulder. | In Paris, every American pronounces Gen. Jack- 
See him, now. He has found a prize in the | son a hero, greater in every respect than Nayolo- 
heap just at the corner of the street. He picks on, or any other person who ever lived. If they 
it up, and rubs it on his coat sleeve that he may | say anything regarding cotton bags, we i:nmedi- 
the better observe itsvalue. Whatis it? from (ately retort, that he differs but little from the 
my window I cannot easily see, but I think it is French themselves—that if he used breast. 
an old broken trunk lock that I threw away this | works, French women do the same—the difler- 
morning, or a fragment of ashovel. No matter | ence being, that he fought behind them, where- 
—it is too valuable to be contemptuously con- | as they surrender—* at discretion.” No; Tyler 
signed tohis basket; so he slips it into a bag at | 13 a man of probity and consistency ; Bobby, the 
his side—the receptacle of articles of worth. — living poet, not excepting Prince Albert 
His business ending with the night, he retires himself; and Polk a Cincinnatus, called from 
to rest with the man of fashion at the break of | the plough-tail, to tell a tale to old Europe, now 
dawn. His dreams, however, are not disturbed |in her second childhood, which makes al] its 
by the indigestion of patés, or the fever of cham- | members tremble. We insist, and satisfactorily 
pagne, which trouble the young fashionable. | prove too, that the republic is our mother coun- 
O,no! He fancies himself a favorite of fortune, | try: for within three months, she has brought 
which has transmuted his trunk lock into a | into the world two states at a birth, and is alrea- 
golden lantern, and his old shovel into a silver | dy far gone with two more. 

rag-hook. In his dream, he is transported, not| But revenons @ nos moutons—the phrase is 
to any voluptuous palace on the lake of Como, | good, since dogs are frequently served up for 
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such as Claude Melnotte so beautifully describes 
—far pleasanter visions soothe his slumber. 
Imagination takes him to the side of some ex- 


muttons. These dogs are generally muffled, 
| when large, and all are confined by a cord around 
| the neck, which, as one is walking, is often also 


tensive dirt heap, pregnant with the rich | found around his legs Ifa man wishes to insult 
sweepings of a tailor’s shop. another, or wreak his spite aguinst him, he 

I must, though with sorrow, leave this po- | kicks his dog. If you desire to speak to a pretty 
etical picture for the humble walks of prose,| Woman, whom you do not know, stumble over 
though not forgetting, that from the stained con- the dog, attempt to soothe his barking, take of! 
tents of the chiffonier’s basket comes the smooth | your hat, bow three times to the snarling, ugly 
billet, gui me prie de faire !honneur de venir brute, and the heart of the lady is won. Wind 





passer la soirée, where wit sparkles and beauty 
enchants. 

The receipts of this interesting personage 
amount to about twenty centsa day. Occasion- 
ally an article of real value is found, for which 
he rarely seeks the owner, preferring to pocket 
the entire proceeds, arising f 
small fraction thereof offered as a reward. 
Some days ago, a student in medicine, discover- 
ing one of this calling sitting on the trottoir 
with his face bound up, and evidently in pain, 
inquired the cause. He wus answered very 
graffly, that it was the tooth-ache, which occa- 
sioned this suspension of his labors. He told 
the man, that if he would come to his apart- 
ments the next (Sunday) morning, he would ex- 
tract it gratis. At the appointed hour a stranger 
was ushered in, clothed in a suit of black, a 
fresh-looking hat, gloves, and well polished 
boots, whom he did not once mistrust to be the 
crabbed chiffonier, whom he encountered the 
previous evening. 
veritable man, who, when making an appoint- 
ment that morning with another gentleman of 
his own class to visit the Louvre, and inspect 
the new paintings, placed there recently, ob- 
served, that he had a previous engagement with 
his dentist. 

The stranger, especially if he has lived where 
mad dogs are in vogue, and the race is heavily 
taxed, is astonished at their frequency in this 
capital. Paris contains more Puppies, reckon- 
ing all descriptions, than any other city, per- 
haps, in the world. Everybody has a dog of 
some kind. The fashionable lady rarely walks, 
or rides abroad, without her favorite to accompa- 
ny her. The rich havea leveret, a small ani- 
mal of the greyhound species, originating in 
Italy. The poor have such as they can get. 1 
have seen several, that equalled in size the po- 


om its sale, to the | 


It was, notwithstanding, the | 


the cord adroitly around your legs—do it quick- 
|ly, while she is gazing at the goods in the shop 
| window—and you can be as long as you desire 
| in “* getting out of the scrape.” If he quarrels 
with another dog, and is thrown down into the 
gutter, take him up carefully—never mind the 
white kids—and wipe him with your cambric. 
This last was never known to fail. **Love me, love 
| my dog,” is of French origin. This is part of whet 
is called the dog exercise, and is almost as curi- 
ous an art as that of the fan in Madrid. Poets 
may talk of the beauty of women, when “ float- 
ing in the mazes of the giddy waltz,” or at the 
domestic fireside darning stockings, the dea 
creatures never appear so interesting, as when 
exhibiting the sublime virtues of *‘ patience, lov- 
ing-kindness and tender mercy,” while they 
| stand awaiting the pleasure of this sweet animal 
busily occupied at the side of a house, or by a 
, lamp-post. 

| The end of the sheet admonishes me to con- 
\ clude this doggerel description of some of the 
peculiarities of Parisians and their habits. Ina 
future letter | may resume the thread of my 
narrative, unless you find the subjects are already 
worn thread-bare. 








CarTHaGE,.—It is stated in the Journal des 
Débats, that in quarrying stone near the inner 
harbor of ancient Carthage, about thirty feet 
below the surface, a marble colossal bust of Juno 
has been found, in as perfect preservation as if 
just sculptured. From the diadem which en- 
circles the brow to the termination of the waist, 
it measures about four feet. It 1s seven inches 
between the angles of the eyes. It is said that 
the Bey had not only presented this, but also 
granted all the antiquities which may be found 
in the sep of these operations, to M. Dela- 
porte, the French Consul. 
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BunGariaw Lapies.—We were much star- 
tled in the course of the morning by the most 
terrific screams, which were suddenly heard to 
jssue from the cabin, and made us all fly to the 
rescue under the belief that the Bulgarian ladies 
had somehow sustained some frightful injury ; 
but we found that the whole disturbance had 
been produced by the entrance of a waiter 
amongst them when they were all unveiled ; 
and when he was questioned as to the cause of 
his intrusion, the origin of this tremendous up- 
roar proved to have been rather amusing. They 
had turned the cock which let off the water, and 
had seemingly been much amused at secing it 
flow in consequence ; so much so, that they let 
itrun till it had positively flooded the whole 
cabin, and the streams of water passing under 
the door had shown the waiter in the passage 
what was going on. He called, shouted, and re- 
monstrated in vain from the outside, and finally, 
in despair, had burst in upon them to rectify 
their imprudence. I paid these poor womena 
visit this morning, and I was much. struck, 
amidst all the untutored savageness of their na- 
ture, with the refinement of tenderness which 
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they displayed towards their children ; but this | 
is, indeed, the only channel in which all the | 
deepest and purest feelings of human nature can | 
flow for them. They are prisoners and slaves, | 
debarred from society, from knowledge, almost | 
from the light and air; they know nothing of | 
the world without ; and this is the only one of 
earth’s kindly ties from which they are not al- | 
together cut off; from their parents they are 
generally separated young, their brothers they 
never know, their sisters are sent to another ha- 
rem. Occupations they have none beyond dye- 
ing of their nails and the painting of their eye- 
brows ; and the excitement atiendant on the | 
difficulty of making the fiae black lines) 
meet precisely at the proper place is, 1 presume, 
their greatest amusement. It is, therefore, in 
the exercise of their maternal affections alone 
that they can lavish all that has been given in | 
all lands to a woman’s heart of devotedness and | 
energetic love. The care and sympathy for | 
others, which form her chief enjoyment of life, 

and those powers of endurance which make her, ! 
weak by nature, yet so strong when called upon | 
to suffer for another, would be all vain and use- | 
less for the harem slave, were it not for the poor 
little helpless being who, clinging unconscious to | 
her breast, prevents the blessed well of tender- | 
hess within from closing altogether.— Sketches 

among the Greeks and Turks, 





A Picture or A Berutn Poor Man —Into | 


these joyless holes, in which an active, hard- | 


working multitude are found to seek a refuge | intend adorning himself with them in some | 
from the inclemencies of nature, we must ven- | ingenious manner. 


ture, only to comprehend what otherwise seems 
neomprebensible. At sunrise the artisan, 
valled by his daily work, leaves this wretched 
resting-place. He gets into bis unclean clothes, 
into his dirty boots—no warming beverage re- 
freshes him. Cold and spiritless he reaches the 
street; a brandy shop is opened opposite, he is 
freezing, and what is more natural than that 
he goes in and drinks—a dram. From neces- 
sity he accustoms himself to dram drinking. He 
continues his misery, to forget it for the moment. 
And would Temperance Societies help him with 
their spiritual edification and Christian ser- 
mons? He is working, with but short intervals, 
from morning till late in the evening. What 
now? Itis winter. The frost is hard. Shall 
he, after his day’s toil, return home to that hole, 
stiffened with cold, where nothing awaits him 
but a frightful loneliness and the piercing 
screams of his landlord’s children? That he 
should resist would be more than natural. The 


little that he has earned he carries at night to 
the brandy shops and the tabagies. ‘The com- 
rades in suffering and in toil here assemble, here 
they communicate, here they try to be merry 


| from the floor of the building, and covered with 


| crosses) is of wrought and polished silver ; and 
|the whole is surmounted by a small temple, in| Qo ying ; : tet ‘ . 

. . A sro: >“ | gazine in question, was first private 

| which rests the figure of the Virgin Remedios, | > see ate Pa ’ t privately printed 
| who enjoys the exclusive right of three petti- 


, with emeralds, and a third with diamonds—the ; 
value of which, I am credibly informed, is not | duly forwarded to Blackwood, who adopted it 





over a pipe and brandy, and from this a state of 
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rudeness but too frequently arises. H: re the 
foundation is laid for a depraved and abandoned 
life. One helps the other on the road in inso- 
lence and trickery of every kind. The years | 
in which men are called upon to attain a mental 
clearness pass over. The misery of life closes 
over the despairing. One is received by the} 
house of correction appointed by the state—the | 
other by the house of correction consisting of a | 
naked family ; and the latter is not a whit better | 
than the former. The well-known love of the 
Germans for tippling furthers and supports the | 
continuance of the present state of things to no | 
small degree. Once his glass of brandy, he for- 
gets the troubles of the day which he has en- 
dured, and the wretched couch that awaits him; 
he becomes dim.—Frederick Sass. 


Miscellany. 


THE POET'S REVERIES. 


Ports have always beauty found, 
In every humble nook, 

In every line some glorious thought, 
Through all of Nature’s book ; 

Enwrapt they hear the Eternal’s voice, 
In thunders of the storm, 

They see his spirit hovering o’er 
The mountain’s misty form, 

They fancy heavenly symphonies 
Inspire the nightingale, 

They see angelic foot-prints in 
The violets of the vale. 


Each moment fleeting past gives some 
New beauty joyous birth, 
Some glories of the azure dome, 
Or iris hues of earth, 
| Nor bloom they for the noblest sons 
| Of human kind alone, 
Sweet inspiration they provide, 
All earnest souls may own, 
And wake the lyre’s deepest tones 
For every humble song, 
That with fit meekness reverent, 
Their praises would prolong. 
Epwop: C. Marsnatt, New York. 


Tue ExcHANnGE anp CATHEDRAL oF Mex- | 
1co.—Opposite to the southern end of the Parian | 
is the Casa Municipal, or town hall, in the low- 
er story of which is the Lonja (the Exchange of 
the merchants of Mexico), a noble room. 

The cathedral occupies a space of 500 feet by | 
420 front. The main altar is not erected against | 
the wall, but near the centre of the edifice, be- | 
neath the dome. From this, extending around 
the choir probably two hundred feet, there is a 
rail between four and five feet high, and of pro- 
portionable thickness, composed of gold, silver, eG 
anda small alloy of brass This is surmounted 
with silver statues for candles. In front of the ||. Tue Copyricnt Question In a New 
altar is the choir, itself a church, but of dark | Form.—We intended before this to have noticed 
wood of the rarest antique carving. The altar|a new mode of presenting the copyright 
(placed upon a marble platform, elevating it | question, brought forward in, and attending the 

publication of the last number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine. The incident is simply 
this: an artic'e, intended for the European Ma- 





gold and silver ornaments, candlesticks and 





in this city; a copyright for said article being 
‘ : ; haan 
coats—one embroidered ‘with pearls, another then taken out in the U. S. District Clerk’s 
| office, one of the impressions of the article was 
less than three millions of dollars! This, you | into his work as an integral part of the same. 
will recollect, is only one part of one church in| The number of Blackwood being subsequently 
Mexico, and that one said not to bethe richest.— | reprinted here, as a matter of course, Mr. 
Brantz Mayer. | Joux Jay, the owner of the American copy- 
| righted article, stands in a position to “come 
A Buncarian GentTLEMAN.—We were | down upon” the American re-publishers for an 
much amused at the dignified manner in which jnfringement of his legal rights and_pro- 
the father of Osman, who it seems is going on a _perty. ‘The whole thing is most cleverly con- 


mission to Belgrade, had installed himself on a}... Per ie re f 
sofa at the top of the room, allowing no one to ap- trived, and if this incipient movement does not 


, ; H } . 
proach him but the pipe-bearer. This poor wild | succeed, we "whiet difficulty in fully testing the 
Bulgarian is becoming more and more bewilder- | Strong point which it so ingeniously presents 
ed with all he sees and hears I made him to- | in a new form, by calling in the aid of Ameri- 
day quite happy by giving him a little box of | can pens to furnish the materials of a whole 


| gilt wafers, to which he had taken a prodigious number of any European periodical now in 


course of publication here. 


The Blackwood article in question is very 
In the evening, when | clever. Some of our most critical contempora- 
candles were brought in, Monsieur Ernest pro- | Mes have indeed — slightingly of its 
posed to me to play at chess; and we were just |literary merits, but we differ from them alto- 
sitting down, when the haughty Turk, who | gether. Its smartness consists in the writer’s 
seemed rather tired of his solitary grandeur on | having made a most readable, lively, and, in 
the state canopy, from which he had driven all| some respects, pithy paper out of the most 
others by his surly looks, suddenly shuffled | meagre materials. His literary skill and fer- 
down, and, coming towards us, very coolly set tility of magazine talent show a genius akin 
Monsieur Ernest aside, and intimated he himself to that of the French cook, who, in a famished 


would do me the honor to play with me. There | garrioa, out of x handfal of thistles gathered 
i=] 


: : from the wall, and the remaining haunch of a 

slaying chess with a Turk; and although the | ’ : g 

Lochateal terms of that game in the Turkish lan- | slaughtered cat, contrived to serve up a ban- 

guaze had certainly formed no part of my edu- | quet of twenty-four covers to the command- 

cation, I thought with the help of a few of the | ant’s table. The writer, who reminds us in 

wonted exclamations it might be managed; sv various ways of an admired antithetic lecturer 
(on Shakspeare, must smile to learn that his 


fancy ; but he has evidently not the most distant | 
idea what they are intended for, and seems to| 


we sat down with all due solemnity. His head 
with the turban and long beard certainly did | article is attributed, by many, to the Shrews- 
look uncommonly fierce over the chess-board ; | bury friend, of a New York periodical, at 
but we found no difficulty as to the science of | whom he makes his only ill-natured fling. 


the game; for the word * check,” or ** echec,” ’ th ths are so deci ; 
seemed to have been converted into Turkish as | i eople vanes wi dedly excelsior 


. pa OT ys ~. |in other states, may well forget their heliacal 
“ chok,” and the king he called pasha; and ds |'" © Pigg get the aca 
he was a first-rate player, he beat me in about | Tsing on the Hudson ; and, as Sidney Smith 
ten moves, repeating “chok pasha” pertina- | might have said about a discursive election 
ciously till he checkmated me outright.—| speech, it is natural for one so hard on the 
Sketches among the Greeks and Turks. Poles to speak disrespectfully of the Equator. 








New Irems w Naturat History.—Two 
animals, before wholly unknown to the locality 
and climate, have recently been discovered in 
Vermont—the common Seal and the Opossum. 
The Seal, which has not yet been captured, 
has been three or four times distinctly seen, 
and at last identified in the Winoskie or Onion 
river, within four miles of the Capital of the 
State, to which place it must have made its 
way up the St. Lawrence to the Sorel, through 
the Sorel and Lake Champlain into this moun- 
tain river, in which it has ascended over high 
dams and numerous natural falls, more than 
forty miles into the interior, where the stream 
is not over a dozen rods wide. A solitary seal 
was once captured in Lake Champlain; but 
no other animal of the species, as far as can 


ascertained, has ever been seen within the con- | 


fines of this State. 

The Opossum was also found near the cen- 
tre of the State, in a hollow-tree, and was at 
first taken as a “Coon;” but it appearing 
wholly ignorant of the political watchword, as 
well as all other things with which “ Coons” 
are known to be acquainted, it was submitted 
for inspection, and found to be a veritable O 
sum; though how it came so many hundred 
miles from the gum-trees south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, is still a mystery. 


D. P. F. 
Montpelier, Sept. 1847. 


Tue CHo.era seems to be steadily advancing 
upon its old track. Mr. William Herapath, a 
well known European chemist, has published a 
letter saying that the result of a long series of 
experiments during the former visit of the pesti- 
lence has been to establish in his mind the con- 
viction, that chlorine gas is a perfectly efficient 

reventive, and indeed that it is the only one 
ate He says the chloride of zinc and the 
nitrate of lead, the two most popular disinfect- 
ants of the day, are of no avail in cholera, al- 
though they will remove ordinary putrid effluvia. 
* The only chemical preventive I depended on,” 
he continues, “‘ in my numerous exposures tu 
the virus, was chlorine gas, and this I believe to 
be a perfect one if the fumigation is complete. 
I placed large quantities of the substance neces- 
sary for the evolution of this gas in the hands 
of a Bristol druggist, who was kind enough to 
distribute it gratuitously to applicants during 
three days, with instructions for use, and I am 
happy to say that during that time the deaths fell 
frum ten to one per day,” 

ENGLISH ABSENTEES IN FRANCE.—On the 
lst of August there were twenty-five thousand 
English resident in different parts of France. 


At Paris and environs twenty-five thousand, at | 


Boulogne seven thousand, Calais and Basse Ville 
four thousand, &c.; the average annual expen- 
diture of whom amounts to nearly 5,000,U00/. 
This does not include transitory tourists to Paris, 
Switzerland, Italy, the Mediterranean, Egypt 


India, &c., via Marseilles. , 





LIEUTENANT CHARLES F. MORRIS. 
AmonGe the numerous deaths of American 
officers in Mexico, few have carried sorrow to 
more hearts beyond the circle of their immediate 
families than that of Lieutenant Cuarues F. 
Morris, of the 8th Infantry. From us, who 
knew him, a passing notice of his brief, but 
honorable career, will not be deemed unfitting 

He was the youngest son of our venerable 


fellow-citizen, Thomas Morris, and the grandson | ¥@8, he had added 
of Robert Morris of the Revolution, and was} 


born in this city in December, 1819. At the | 
age of 18, he entered the Military Academy at | 

est Point, graduating with the class of 1841; 
a class which has given to the army some of the 
bravest and best of its officers. Of these it is| 
sufficient to name Lieutenants Don Carlos | 
Buel, Adjutant of the 3d Infantry, who was 
wounded at Churubusco; Brooks of the 
same regiment, and McDonald, of the 2d Dra- 


latter also among those recently wounded ; 
Lieut. Burbank of the 8th, and Captain Garnett, 
aide to General Taylor. - Morris had hardly leit 
‘the walls of the Academy before he was ordered 
to Florida, where he remained three years—in 
that time twice traversing the Everglades. 
| Transferred with his regiment to the Rio 
| Grande, he was present at the battles of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and fought there 
|in the ranks, musket in hand. Inthe second of 
| these battles he was wounded in the hip, but re- 
‘fusing to leave his company, marched with 
‘them, using his gunas a crutch, to the spot 
| where the army encamped for the night, a dis- 
‘tance of four miles. It was only when their 
tents were pitched that the ball was extracted 

| After these affairs he was sent back to this 
State upon the recruiting service, returning in 
pre to take part in the battles of Churubusco 
}and of Molina del Rey, in which latter he fell, 
mortally wounded. 

Instances of individual gallantry among our 
officers and men, during the desperate battles in 
Mexico, have been so common, that we read 
their exploits, with admiration indeed, but hardly 
with surprise. When, therefore, in the mournful 
list of the dead at Molina del Rey and of Cha- 
pultepec, our eyes fell with the presentiment of 
evil upon his name, we knew that his end had 
at least been glorious, and its announcement by 
a bosom friend and fellow soldier, simply stating 
that he ** had died gallantly, beloved by his regi- 
ment and lamented by all,” told us only what we 
before had felt. 

The love of those who knew him, followed 
everywhere, for his virtues were those which 
excite affection without envy. Possessing that 
sort of courage, which amounts almost to in- 
difference, he united with it a modesty which 
fled from praise. When, upon his return from 
the Rio Grande, the officers of the volunteer 
regiments of this state presented him with a 
sword in token of their respect, he shrank from 
its acceptance with a feeling almost of mortifica- 
tion. Deeply sensible of their kind motives, he 
saw in the discharge of duty no claim to reward, 
and in such honors only fit acknowledgments to 
officers of rank for exploits of national import- 
ance. Every private by his side, he urged, had 
vied with him in the sole merit he conceived 
himself to have earned. 

And to this modesty he added a simplicity and 
integrity, against which temptation broke in 
vain. No contact with the world, amidst scenes 
and in a life of peculiar trial, destroyed the 
warmth or tarnished the purity of his early youth 
His honor was chivalrous, his respect for women 
romantic. He was to the last, a child in his fresh- 
ness of affections. Nor had any man ever more of 
| that spirit, which rises against injustice or op- 
| pression ; his disposition was amiable in the 
extreme, but even the storied wrongs of fiction 
|excited him uncontrollably, His attachment to 
his profession was sincere and earnest ; patient 
amid those scenes, to the soldier more harassing 
, than actual trial or danger, he could bear alike 
| with content the toilsome monotony of the fron- 
tier garrison and the privation of the march. 





Amid the excitement of the battle-field he was as | 


self-possessed as in the quiet of his tent. 

Such was Charles Morris. The turf, which, 
‘amid the valleys and mountains of Mexico, 
|covers too many gallant and noble hearts, 
| shrouds, alas, none with whom are buried warm- 
‘er affections or prouder hopes. Young as he 
new lustre to his own honor- 
| able name, and increased the roll of those which 
his country should cherish. 





NECROLOGY. 
Besipes Grace AGuILAR (alluded to in our 
last), whose ingenious and beautiful writings in 
defence of the Jewish religion won the warm 
affection of her people, and the respect of the 
world, Frederic Soulié, one of the most prolific 
authors of France, and William Cox, long a re- 





Witiram Micuaer Rooke, an accomplished 
composer and musician, whose Amilic, or the 
Love Test, is so well known to the lovers of 
music in America, died in London on the 2d of 
September. The Literary Gazette describes 
him as ** a gentleman of kind and amiable man- 
ners, and his loss will be deeply regretted by 
the profession generally, and those who knew 
him intimately, especially.” 

Nicnovas Carutsie, K.H., D.C.L, FAs, 
&c., Secretary of the Royal Society of Antiqua- 
rians, died at Margate on the 27th of August. 
His publications began about forty years ago, the 
first of importance being his Topographical 
Dictionary of England, 2 vols. 4to. in 180s; 
the Topographical Dictionary of Ireland {,\. 
lowed in a 4to. volume, 1810; that of Wales, an- 
other 4to., in 1S11; and that of Scotland and the 
Islands of the British seas, 2 vols. 4to. in 1813. 
Mr. Carlisle was in the 77th year of his age. 

JonATHAN Brircu, a translator of Faust, and 
who is stated to have completed a translation of 
the Niebeiungen Lied just before his decease, 
died near Berlin on the 8th, aged 64. 

Franz MicHacnt Franein, one of the most 
celebrated of the northern poets, died at Her- 
nésand, on the 15th ult., at the advanced age of 
75. He was by birth a Finn ; distinguished him- 
self by his genius in early youth, and was at 
the age of 17 Doctor of Philosophy at Abo. He 
rose rapidly in university distinctions, and when 
only 22 years old became editor of the celebrated 
Abo Zeitung. On the univon of Finland with 
Sweden, he went to the latter country and ob- 
tained a good church living, from which he 
advanced in 1831 to the bishopric of Hernosand. 
For thirty-two years he read the Biography of 
some eminent Swede, every anniversary of the 
Academy. His poetry displays great taste and 
ease, and his sermons and other religious works 
are full of true piety. 

Mrs. Von Retnwaxp, the sister of Schiller, 
died at Meiningen, on the 30th ult., in her $9th 
year. 

Mr. Hetscner, a veteran literate, died re- 
cently at Munich, at the age of 70. The last 
great undertaking upon which he was engayed, 
was Nagler’s Artistical Lexicon, but unfortu- 
nately he did not live to finish it 

Jacos Lenren, the celebrated painter of still 
life, died at Dusseldorf in the last week of Sep- 
tember, of a fit of apoplexy, at the age of 45. 
His personal appearance was as remarkable as 
his minute touch, for he was at most three feet 
in height, but perfectly well proportioned. 

Dr. Samuet Von Linpe, an eminent Polish 
Lexicographer, died a few weeks since at War- 
saw, aged 76. 








Recent Publications. 


Prayers and Offices of Devotion for Families, 
and for particular Persons upon most occa- 


sions. By Benjamin Jenks Altered and im- 
proved by the Rev. Charles Simeon. Pp. 300, 
12mo. New York: Stanford & Swords, 1547. 


** HanD-Booxs” of prayer are becoming quite 
numerous, and the fact is encouraging. No- 
where is there more need of a thorough reform 
than in the matter of extemporaneous, pvlic 
prayer. It is lamentable to see the disparity 
which too often exists between the devotional 
exercises and the sermons of many of our best 
preachers We do not ask of the clergy that 
they should lead our devotions in strains of im- 
passioned oratory, in language highly wrought, 
and crowded with metaphor; this would not be 
appropriate to the occasion, nor congenial to the 
feelings. _But we have a right to demand an 
elevated and intelligent treatment of this part 
of public worship. To lead the thoughts of the 
people, the preacher must have thoughts him- 
self. To keep the mind of the hearer in a de- 
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yotional frame, his petition must be sufficiently 
weighty to fill it—to keep it employed. It is 
impossible to follow one who spins his ideas to 
the utmost extreme of spider-line attenuation. 
The mind flies off from such emptiness, it ab- 
hors a vacuum, and will have from some quarter 
the necessary pabulum. How can an intelli- 
gent worshipper be “ edified” with nothing but 
diluted common-place, copiously interspersed 
with interjections? It is said of the President 
of one of the New England colleges, a Unita- 
rian clergyman, that upon a certain occasion he 
made * the most eloquent prayer ever addressed 
toan American audience.” A blundering com- 
pliment, yet an instructive one. Although 
prayer is not addressed to the congregation, but 
to the Author and Object of all true worship, yet 
the hearer is interested and benefited in propor- 
tion as the preacher is scriptural, intellectual, 
and serious in his public devotions. 

The manual before us is well adapted for use- 
fulness. The author was evidently a man of 
large Christian experience, and of strong sym- 
pathies. The work is characterized by great 
simplicity, truthfulness, and propriety. Its title 
is sufficiently awkward, but as in the case of an 
individual “ rejoicing” in a disagreeable name, 
fortunately it proves nothing as to the intrinsic 
worth of the volume itself. 


The Life of Major General Zachary Tay- 
lor, with Notices of the War in New Mevico, 
California, and Southern Mezico ; and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Officers who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the War with Mezico. 
By John Frost, D.D., author of the ‘* Book of 
the Army,” &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo. pp. 346. 


Generat ZAcwHary Taytor has become so 
distinguished in the annals of the last few years, 
that his name is in everybody's mouth, and his 
reputation is coequal with the vast limits of our 
country. As a matter of course, all wish to 
know something of the personal history and 
character of so eminent a man—a man who has 
displayed, in so high a degree, the qualities of 
patien firmness, noble daring, and admirable 
decision of character. Various sketches and 
lives have already been prepared, and met with 
a ready sale, and yet there seems to be a further 
demand for works of the same kind. Dr. Frost 
has swept over the widest ground in the pre- 
paration and the selection of materials for the 
present volume, so that it forms a summary of 
all the operations of our army in Mexico and 
California, and the uumerous brave men and 
officers who have shed such lustre on the 
American name and armies. The volume is 
copiously illustrated with graphic sketches of 
Mexican life, views of battle-fields, and por- 
traits of distinguished officers, alike of the 
** Alleghanic” and the ** Aztec” American 


The Vast Army: An Allegory. By the Rev. 
Edward Munro, author of the * Dark River,” 
&c. New York: Stanford & Swords. 1847. 


A Brautirut and well-timed allegory. ‘The 
author is evidently possessed of high powers 
and capacity for this mode of instruction. 


Coe’s New Drawing Cards, for Schools. 
1, 2,3,4,5. Copyright secured. New York: 
Wiley & Putnam. 

Tats is a series of progressive elementar 
studies in drawing for young pupils, and whic 
should be universally employed. Drawing is 
one of the most useful, as well as elegant accom- 
plishments ; appealing at once to the sense and 
the imagination. And, even if the student never 
becomes a proficient, it is still available as an 
education to the eye, and by way of forming the 
taste. Good prints and engravings in this coun- 
try, are more accurate than good pictures, and 
a taste for them should be cultivated as a grace- 
ful refinement. 


Calavar. By Dr. Bird. 2vols. 50 cents, 
A new edition. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


THe merits of this popular fiction are so gene- 
rally known, that criticism, at this late day, is 
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quite useless. Dr. Bird, in his brilliant Romance 
of Mexico, hit upon a vein that we should think 
would bear still fresher working at his able 
hands, although, since his first publication of 
Calavar, it has been followed up by other writers 
of various power. 

Just now, that Mexico forms the attractive 
topic for Historian, Dramatist, and Romancer, 
we know of few of our writers of fiction, whose 
claims more truly deserve regard than Dr. 
Bird’s. When comparatively young, he was so 
successful as a dramatist, that we hope yet to 
hear from him at his maturity in the first field of 
his renown. 


Life of General Zachary Taylor. By J. 
Reese Fry. 332 pp. 12mo. Philadelphia: Grigg, 
Elliot, & Co 

Tus is a copiously illustrated biography of 
the great Mars of the age, compiled from the 
most authentic sources, public documents and 
private correspondence, by Mr. Fry; to which 
R. T. Conrad has added authentic incidents in 
the eatly years of the chieftain. At the present 
time this is a seasonable publication, and here- 
after will be regarded with more interest still. 
Our views of the character and services of this 
great man have been so fully and repeatedly 
stated heretofore, that it would be an act of 
supererogation now to enlarge upon the topic 
The book is finely illustrated by the spirited 
pencil of Darley. 


Outlines of Qualitative Analysis. 
pp. 139. Boston: James Manroe & Co, 

Tue above work is a treatise on chemistry, or 
rather the modes of applying it, in the Labora- 
tory of Giessen, in the University of the same 
name, The authoris Henry Will, Ph. D. From 
a cursory review of this work, we should infer 
its accuracy and thoroughness. Liebig, the 
great chemist, has furnished a preface, which 
would seem by way of adornment, as a testimo- 
nial to the value of the book. 


Scenes in the Lives of the Patriarchs and 
Prophets. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
5vo, pp. 240. 


Tuts very elegant octavo is a Religious An- 
uual, made up by Rev. H. Hastings Weld, chiefly 
in verse, from the standard religious verse of 
England and America. The volume includes 
several illustrations by Sartain. Altogether, it 
is a popular work for presentation in the reli- 
gious circles. 

Some weeks since we had occasion to acknow- 
ledge “The Mirror of Life,” from the same 
publishers, when we omitted to speak of the 
originality of the work. Our book-table is so 
loaded with annuals at this season, that any at- 
tempt to set forth the distinctive merits of all 
would be utterly impracticable, unless we left 
half of them for several weeks unnoticed. Both 
of these works seem to be well adapted to meet 
the favor of the class of readers for whom they 
are designed. 


12mo. 


§G- We have lately received several standard 
works, and works of the season, which shall be 
duly cared for next week. 





Publishers’ Circular. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM Noy. 6 TO Nov. 13. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT. No. 6 (Scribner), 25 cts. 

AMERICAN MUSICAL TIMES; a Gazette devoted to 
Music, Literature, the Pine Arts, and the Drama. No. 1. 
‘To be continued weelky (114 Nassau st.), per No. 61-4 


cis. 

BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, and Theological Review, tor 
November (Wiley & Putnam), $1. 

BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, for Oct. 
(L. Scott & Co.), 25 ets. 

BOUQUET OF MELODY; a Musical Annual for 1848. 
1 vol. with 10 engravings, and beautifally bound (Firth 
& Hall). 

CH ARNOCK.—Chuice Works of the Rev. Stephen Char- 
nock. With his Life and Character. 1 vol. (Robert 


Carter). 
CRUISE OF THE MIDGE; a Sea Tale. New edition 
(Burgess & Stringer), 50 cts. 
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“DAVIS'S REVELATIONS” REVEALED: being a 


Aten). Examination, &c. By Bush and Barrett. (J. 

en. 

EMMONS’S AMERICAN JOURNAL of Agriculture 
and Science, for October. With a finely colored engrav- 
ing (H. Kernot), 25 cts. 

FAMILY CHAPLAIN, and Church Chronicle. Rev. 
D. Brown, Editor. No. 1, to be continued monthly, 
(W. H. B. Smith & Co.) per an. $1. 

HALLECK’S COMPLETE PORTICAL WORKS. lIvol. 
beautifully embellished with superb engravings (Apple- 
ton & Co.), $3 50. 

—-— or, in muslin, gilt edges, $4. 

or, in Turkey morocco extra, $6. 

HOOKER'S THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS; lUlustrating 
Moral and Religious Subjects (H. Kernot), 38 cts. 

or, in muslin, gilt, 50 cts ; or, extra gilt, 63 cts. 

HORTICULTURIST, and Journal of Rural Affairs, for 
November (H. Kernot, agent), 25 cts. 

HOWITT.—The Hall and the Hamlet; or, Scenes and 
Characters of Country Life. 1 neat vol. (Lea & Bian- 
chard), 50 cts. 

LIFE OF THE NOTORIOUS ROBBER AND HIGH- 
wayman, Joseph T'. Hare. With 16 engravings (Longs), 








25 cts. 

LIFE OF JEREMY BELKNAP, the Historian of New 
Hampshire. 1 vol. 18mo. (Harpers). 50 cts. 

MAHAN (PROF.; on the Manner of Conducting, Posting, 
and Handling Troops in presence of an Enemy. 1 neat 
vol. (Wiley & Putnam), 75 cts. 

NEW MISCELLANY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Edited by Miss C. Tuthill. No. 1, to be continued 
monthly (Lindsay & Blakiston). 

OLD (THE) COMMODORE: a Nautical Tale. By Henry 
Howard. (Burgess & Stringer) 25 cts. 

OSMUND, tHe Avencer; or, the Robber’s Foundling. 
By the Author of “Gallant Tom.” (Longs) 25 cts. 

PATROL OF THE MOUNTALNS. By Newton Curtis, 
‘Graham) 25 cts. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. No. 32, with 
cayital engravings (Harpers), 25 cts. 

PORTRAIT OF A NOBLE AND PIOUS LADY. From 
o German of Jung Stilling. 1 neat vol. (H. Kernot) 
25 cts. 

RATLIN THE REEFER; a Nantical Tale. Edited by 
Capt. Marryatt. (Burgess & Stringer) 25 cts. 

SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, for November 
(H Kernot, agent), 50 cts. 

YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S MISCELLANY, for Novem- 
ber (C. Shepherd), 124 cts. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON FROM 
THE 28TH SEPT. TO THE 13TH ocT. 


ACLAND (J.)—A Popular Account of the Manners and 
Customs of India. By the Rev. J. Acland, late Chap- 
lain d Pooree and Cuttack. Square, pp. 162, sewed, 
2s. bd. 

(Murray’s Home and Colonial Library. No. 50) 

AGNES DE MANSFELDT. By T. Colley Grattan, Esq., 
author of “ The fleiress of Bruges,” &c. Fep. pp. 403, 
cloth, 5s. 

ARNOLD (T. K.)—Reading Companion to the First Ger- 
man Book. By the Rev. Thomas Kerchever Arnold 
and J. W. Fradersdorff. 12mo. pp. 220. cloth, 4s. 

AUSTEN (R.)—The Spiritue! Use of an Orchard, or Gar- 
den of Fruit Trees set forth in divers Similitudes be- 
tween Natural and Spiritual Fruit ‘Trees according to 
Scripture and Experience. By R. Austen. I8mo. pp. 
526, cloth, 5s. 

BARRETT (R. A. F.)—A Synopsis of Criticisms upon 
those Passages of the Old Testament in which Modern 
Commentators have differed from the Authorized Ver- 
sion: together with an Explanation of various Diffi- 
culties in the Hebrew and English Texts. By the 
Rev. Richard A. F. Barrett, M.A., Fellow of King's 
College. Cambridge. Vo!'. 2, royal 8vo. pp. 1008, 
cloth, 28s. 

BEAVEN (Rev. Dr )—Questions upon Scripture History. 
By James Beaven. Third edition, 18mo. pp. 210, cloth, 
2 


=. 

BICKERSTETH (Rev. E)—Family Prayers: being a 
complete Course for Eight Weeks; with additional 
Prayers. Tenth thousand, 12mo. pp. 482, cloth, 5s. 

BLAND (R.)—A Key to Elements of Latin Hexameters 
and Pentameters, By the Rev. Robert Bland. New 
edition, 12mo. pp. 70, cloth, 5s. 

BRIDGES (C.)\—An Exposition of the Book of Proverbs. 
By the Rev. C. Bridges. 2d edition, revised. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 968, cloth, 12s. 

BROCK (W. J.)—Wayside Verses. pp- 
160. cloth. 38 6d. 

BROWN (F.C ) —Free Trade and the Cotton Question, 
with reference to India: being a Memorial from the 
British Merchants of Cochin to the Right Hon. Sir John 
Hobhouse, Burt.; with a Letter and Appendix. By 
Francis Carnne Brown, Esq. of Tellicherry. 8vo. pp. 
126, sewed, 23. 6d. 

BROWNE (W. J.)\—The Real El Dorado; or the Princi- 
ples of Currency developed. By William John Browne, 
8vo. pp. 32, sewed, Is. 

BURN (R )—Statistics of the Cotton Trade, arranged in a 
Tabular Form; also a Chronological History of its vari- 
ous Inventions, Improvements, &c. By Richard Bura. 
&vo (Manchester). pp. 84. cloth, 12s. 

CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest of the Laws of 
Engiand. 14th edit. enlarged and corrected throughout, 
with the Legal Decisions and Statutes to Michaelmas 
Teri, 10 and 11 Victoria Royal 18mo. pp. 688, cloth, 


10s. 6d 
CL \UDINE: a Swiss Tale. By the Author of “ Always 


Happy.” New tion, 18mo. 4 engravings, 
cloth, 28. 5s ~™ 


By W. J. Brock. 
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BOOKS AT VE 


RY REDUCED PRICES. 





ENGLISH EDITIONS 


or 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


IMPORTERS OF EUROPEAN AND ENGLISH BOOKS, 
7 ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


Y RTH'S Travels and Res: arches in Asia Minor, | 
amewe , Chaldea, and Armenia. Maps and Plates. 
2 vols. 8vo. $2 50 
ICA AND THE WEST INDIES. By Prof. Long, 
ae & Tucker (Library of Useful Knowledge). 
Large 8vo. $I 75. 
’ LOGICAL ALBUM ; or, Museum of National 
ee, Numerous Woodcuts, 22 Piates of Anti- 
quities, and 6 splcndid Uluuinatins. ‘Post dtu. cloul. 
$3 75. 
OF ENGLAND. A Series of Saperb Medut- 
bg ht the most celebrated BrRish Writers § 
with Biographies by H. J. Chorley. to. cloth gilt. 
gz. 25. 


BARR'S CABUL.—Narrative of Transactions in Cabul 
and the Purjuub. Plates. Poet @vo. cloth. $1 50. 

BARBADOES (Sketches and Tales of.) Fep. 8vo. cloth 
gilt. “50 cents. 

BARROW’S Travels in China ; containing Descriptions, 
‘Observations, and Comparisons, made aud collected ina 
‘Your from Pekin to Canton, and a Residexce there. 
Plates. 4to. cloth. $4 50. 

BERNAL DIAZ, Memoirs of—Written by himself ; 
containing a true and full Account of the Discovery 
and Conquest of Mexico and New Spain. Translated 
by J. L. Lockhart. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $3 50. 

BERKELEY 8 (Bishop) Works; including his Letters 
dc. with Memoir, Edited by Rev. G. N. Wright. 2 
vuls, 8vo. $3 50. 

BLANC’S (Louis) History of Ten Years, 1830-1849. 
M ps, &c. 2 thick vols. 8vo. cloth. $5 50. ° 

BOOK OF SYMBOLS. A Series of Seventy-five short 
Essays on Morals, Religion, and pore F eac 
Essay illustrating an Ancient Syimbol, or Mural Preface. 
Post 8vo. cloth. $1 25. 

BROWNE'S (Sir Thomas) Works ; inclauing his Life 
and Correspondence. Edited by Simon Wilkin. 4 vuls. 
8vo. cloth. $10. 

—— Keligio Medici, and Hydrotaphia, and Christian 
Morals. Small 8vo. cloth. 88 cents. | 

BROWN’S ORDO SAECLORUM. A Treatise on the | 
Chronology of the Holy Scriptures ; and she indica | 
tions hae contained of a Divine Plan of Times and 
Beasons. Thick 8vo. cloth. $3. 

BROUGUAM (Renee Lord.)—Lives of Men of Letters 
and Science, who ished in the time of George IIL. | 
With Steel Portraits. 1 vol. 8vo. §2 5v. 

BROUGHAM'S PULITICAL PHILOSOPHY. Contain- 
ing the of Government ; Monarchical Go- 
vernment; Aristocracy; Arsistocratic Government ; 
Democracy ; Mixed Monutchy. 3 vo's. 8vo. cloth. $6 SU 

BURTON'S Lives of Simon Lord Lovat, and of Duncan 
Forbes, of Culloden; trom originul sources. Post Svo. 
cloth. g! 530. 

BURNS’S WORKS. With his Life and Letters com- 
plete. by W. Motherwell, and the Ettrick 
Shepherd. Ulustrated. 5 vols. siamall 8vo. §4 5. 

BUNYAN‘S PRACTICAL WORKS. 6 vols. 12m. $4 50. 


CARLTON'S Valentine McCiutchy, the Irish Agent. 
With numerous Plates. 8vo. $2. 


a> ger Dictionary of Military Science. 8vo. cloth. 





CARY'S Memorials of the Great Civil Wer in Engiand, 
from 1646 to 1652. Edited frow Original Letters in the 
Bodleian Library. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $3 50. 

CARY (Rev. B. J.)—Memoir of. With his Literary Jour- 
nal and Letters. By his son Rev. H. Cary. Portrait. 
2 vols. 8vo. $2 25. 

CATTERMOLE'S Literatute of the Church of England, 
indic ted in Selections from the Writings of Eminent 
Divines , with Memoirs ‘of their Lives, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
cloth. $3 50. 

CHANDLER'S Travels in Asia Minor and Greece; an 
Account of a Tout made at the Expense of the Society 
of Dilettanti. 4to. cloth. $3 50. 

ae (Rev. H.)—Universal Mythology. 12mo. 


| DUMAS'S Celebrated Crimes. 8vo. cloth. 


CLARKE’S Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Mueps and Plates. 11 vols. 8vu. $2U. 


CLARENDON (Earl of).—Life and Adwinistration of. 
With Original Correspondence. &c. Edited by J. H. 
Lister. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. cluth, $6 50. 


COTTRELL (Charles Herbert).—Revollections of Siberia, 
in the years 1840 and 184i. 1 vol.dvo. $1 50. 


COOK (G. Wingrove).—The Life df the First Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 2 vuts.tvo. $2 25. 

CRAWFURD'S Embassy tw the Courts of Siain, Cochin 
China, and Ava; exhibiting a view of the Actual Swte 
of those Countries. Numerous Maps und Plates, 4 
vols. 8Vo. cloth. $6. 

CRAWFURD'S History of the Indian Archipelago ; con- 
taining an Account of the Manners, Arts, Languages, 
Religiuns, Institutions, aud Commerce, of its Inhabitants. 
Plates. 3 vols. dvo. cloth. $7 50. 

CUDWORTH (Ralph) —The True Intellectual System of 
the Universe. 3 vols. 8vo0. $6. 

DAVY (Sir Humphrey).—Collected Works, edited by his 
brother, J. Davy ; with Memoir of his Life. 9 vyvis. 8vo. 
cloth. $13 50. 

DAVY'S Researches, Physielogical and Anatomical. 2 
vols. 8vo.cloth. $3 50. 

DE LOLME on the Rise and Progress of the English Con- 
stitution, With an Introdactiun and Notes by A. J. 
Stephens. 2 vols. 8vo.cloth. $3 50. 

DON QUIXOTTE.—Beautifully iilustrated by Tony 
Johannot. 3 vols. large 8vo. cloth. 4 

DON (George ).—A General History of the Dichlaurydeous 
Plants, comprising complete descripiioas of the Different 
Orders. 4 vols. 4to. $10 


b DUNLOP’S Memoirs of Spain during the reign of Philip 


1V. and Charies Ul. 1621-1700. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 

$3 Su 

DUMAS'S Count of Monte Christo.—lIilustrated with 20 
Enugravi from designs by M. Vaientine 2 vols. 8vo. 
cloth. $3 Su. 


$1 50. 
DYCE (Rev. Alexander)—Remarks on Collier's and 
Knight's Editions of Shakspeare. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 
EASTERN Europe and the Emperor Nicholas. By the 
Author of “ Revelations of Russia.”’ 3 vols. post 8vu. 
cloth. $3 50. ; 

EGYPT under Mehemet Ali. By Prince Puckier Muskaw. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. $2 50. 

EUGENE SUE’S Wandering Jew. Splendid pictorial 
editiun, with 104 illustratiuns, beautitully engraved on 
wood. Best Library edition. 3 vols. royal 8vo. $6 50. 

EUGENE SUE’S Paula Monti; or, the Hotel Lambert. 
ox with Engravings by Jules David. 8vo. cloth. 

1 50. 

EUGENE SUE’S Mysteries of Paris.—New and splendid 
Pictorial Edirion, with upwards of 700 Enograviags on 
Wood. 3 vols. imperiat 8vo. cluth gilt. §7. 

FELTHAM'S CENTURY OF RESOLVES.—Divine, 
Moral, and Political. Small 4to. printed in old style, 
half mor., top edge gilt, $2 25. 

GELL'S Compens the Topography, Edifices, and 
Ornanents Of Pompeii. [lustrated with a large number 
of plates. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth. $15. 


GIL BLAS.—Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 2 vols. 
small Bv0. cloth. $2 50. 

GIBBON'S Miscellaneous Works; with Memoirs of his 
Life and Writings, &c. By Lord Sheffield. Thick 8vo. 
cloth. $2 25. 

GOLOWNIN’S Memoirs of a Captivity in Japan, in 1811, 
1812, and 1813. 3 vols. 8vo. cioth. $2 75. 

GOLDSMITH (Oliver)—The Life of, from a variety of 
Original Sources. By James Prior. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo.cloth. $4. 

GORDON (Thomas).—History of the Greek Revolution, 
and of the Wars and Campaigns arising from the Strug- 
gle of the Greek Patriots in emancipating their Country 
trom the Turkish Yoke. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
$2 Sv. 





CHATEAUBRIAND'S Sketches of English Literature, 
with Considerations on the Spirit of the Times, &c. 2 
vols. vo, $2 75. 

CICERO.—The Life and Letters of Cicero. Complete in 
one volume. large 8vo. $3 50. 





*,* All the above are new and fresh copies of the latest 
and best London editions, uncut; and fall bound in cloth. 
B. & W. have but few copies of each, and will not un- 
dertake to furnish additional ones at the same rates. 


NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


COL, DONIPHAN’S EXPEDITION, 


by 
Faye HUGHES, A.B. 


HE work will contain a Sketch of the Life of Colonel 
4 Donyhin; the Conquest of New Mexico; -Gen. 
Kearney’s Overiund Expedition to California ; Col. Doni- 
phen's Catpuign against the Nevujos, and his unpural- 
leled march upon Chihuahua asd Durango; and the 
Operations of Gen. Prive at Santa Fé. 

The work will be accompanied by a Map, illustrating 
the Marches of the Army, and further embellished by 
Portraits on Steel, of Col. Doniphan aud General Price. 
Also, engravings of a Topographical Survey of Santa Fé, 
Plans of the Battle Fields of Sacramento and Brazito, and 
a number of woodcuts, 

The suthor was in Col. Doniphan’s Military Family 
during the whole Campaign, and enjoyed every opportuni- 
ty fur acquiring full aud accurate Sz cmation on all sub- 
jects connected with the Expedi'ion. Almost the only in- 
formation the public have respecting the operations of the 
* Army of the West,” was derived from Mr. Hughes's 
Correspondence. . 

Ihe above work is now in press, and will be published 
about the 25th of November. It will contain between 350 
and 400 pages, ducdecimo; printed on fing paper, and 
bound in cloth. Price Ong Dotvar. 


A CHEAP EDITION, 

Octavo, pamphlet form, on smaller type, without the Steel 

Plate and Map, will be published, also, about the same 

time. Price'twenty-five cents. 

J. A. & U. P. JAMES, Publishers, 
Cincinnati. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. .. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teuchers and Studeuts to the following List of Books, 

adapted to their wants :— 
AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
st Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 





nid 





Chea 
suited to all the wants of the Student 
ANTHONS ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'’S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larget 
Lexicons, and abridged only in the Quotations and Refer- 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited w 
beginners, and tor Ladies’ Seminaries. 
KINGSLEY'’S TACITUS. 
JACUOBS’S LATIN READER. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author. Published in this country. 
LEVEREI’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 
SMART'S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of “erry and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Satin Lan- 

uage. 
nie UNAH HUNT & SON, 

voksellers and Publishers, 


n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 


BURNHAM & BROTHERS, | 
ANTIQUE, MODERN, AND FOREIGN 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
AND COLLEGE SCHOOL AND LIBRARY 
FURNISHING ROOMS, 


Nos. 58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston. 


Comprising the tost extensive collection in the United 
States of 


SCARCE, RARE, AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
In all the various branches of Literature. 





Here you may range the world with the magic of a 
bouk ; plunge into scenes of remote ages and countries, 
and cheat expectution and solitude of their weary mo- 
ments. nl3 6 





LIFE OF 
SILAS WRIGHT. 


The Subscribers, on the 2th November, will Publish 
and have ready, the 


LIFE OF SILAS WRIGHT, 


Late Governor of the Btate of New York, and formerly 
a distinguished Member of the United States’ Senate ; 
with an Appendix, containing a Selection from his 
Speeches, and his Address, read before the New York 
State Agricultural Society. By Joho 8. Jenkins, author of 
“ History of New York,” “ Lite of Gen. Andrew Jackson,” 
&e., &c., &e. 

‘The work is comprised in a neat 12mo. volume of 377 
pages, beautifully bound in embossed muslin, with an ac- 
curate Likeness on Steel. 

It is offered at the extremely low price of $1 per copy, 


bscribers. 
or ALDEN & MARKHAM, 








| Direct orders will always have the preference. 


nl3 it Booksellers, Auburn, N. Y: 
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A POPULAR AND BEAUTIFUL SERIES 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


E Subscribers confidently call the attention of the 
trade and the public to this beautiful and deservedly 
popular seriea of Lilustrated Works; they have received 
the unqualified approbation of the Press throughout the 
country, both for their high moral and religious character, 
as well as for their execution, attraction, and 
beauty of design and finish. 
Orders froin the Trade are respectiully solicited. 


I. THE MIRROR OF LIFE: An nal Work. The 
Literary Contents by eminent Ame authors. with 
eleven Lllustrations engraved from Designs made for 
the oy by American Artists. Edited by Mrs. L. C. 
Tuthill. 


Il. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCUS 
and Prophets; with eight bexutifal Illustrations from 
Scriptural Scenes, engraved on steel by Sartain. Edited 
by the Rev. H. Hastiogs Weld. 


Ill. SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR.—The 
third edition, with eight Lilastrations. Edited by R. W. 
Griswold. 


IV. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES.— 
Second edition, with eight Dlustratious. Edited by the 
Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 


V. THE ILLUMINATED GEMS OF SACRED POE- 
try. Imperial 8vo. volume, with six beau’iful I!Instra- 
tions engrived oa stecl, and twenty eight elegantly 
Illuminated Pages, from Designs by Schmitz. 


Each work is richly and beautifally bound in white 
ealf Turkey morocco, and embossed cloth, gilt edges and 
sides. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


n6tf Publishers, Philadelphia. 





THE NEW “LETLRES CURIEUSES | 


ET EDIFIANTES.” 


OREGON MISSIONS AND TRAVELS OVER THE 
Rocky Mountains, in 1845-46. By Father P. J. De Smet, 
of the Society of Jesus. With an Introductory Sketch 
of Oregon, and 'ts Missions. 


HESE letters form one of the most remarkable and 
interesting books of the day. They record not only 
some of the wpost astonishing and successful missionary 
labors ever known. but they in an t, in many 
respects the most accurate and faithful yet published, of 
the Oregon Territory, its soil, climate, scenery, productions, 
and people. They constitute, in fact, an important addi- 
tion to the history and goceraphy of the whole of the vast 
country of the Rocky Mountains, and are in every way fit 
so form a part of the “ Lettres Edifiantes and Curieuses,”’ 
for which Jesuit Missionaries have made themselves fa- 
mous jn the Christian world. They are written in a plain 
and aincere style, without an effort ai effect; and the de- 
scriptions of the majestic and beautiful scenery of the 
Northwest, of its Indian tribes, and their wild life, are 
equal to anything in our language for freshness and power. 
With all the value of truth these letters are as vivid as a 


romance. 

They are published complete in one 12mo. vol., in the 
hest style, with an accurate mp of the country, and 14 
illustrations of striking passages in Indian life, scenery, &c., 
from original sketches taken on the spot. Price, in cloth 


binding, $1 25. 
EDWARD DUNIGAN, 
n6 6t 151 Fulton st. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE AND 
LANDSCAPE, 


IN TEN POEMS. 
BY REV. RALPH HOYT. 


Beautifully got up in ane volume, fancy cover, 
gilt edges. 
“This is the first time Mr. Hoyt'’s Gems have been 
clasped in a single wreath, and the Collection sparkles 
with all the fire and grace of true genius.”—Sun. 


“ This Book is exquisitely printed, and would make a 
beautifal Holiday present.”—Home Journal. 
Just Published by SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
023 tf 1894 Broadway, opposite John st. 


HEBREW TALES, 


BY HERMAN HERWITZ, 
Being No. | of Spalding & Shepard's Select 
Library. 

“It seems to promise much pleasant, novel, and profit 
able reading. A high moral aim is preserved throughout.” 
—Commercial. 

* This curious book is are gathered collection of the wis- 
dom of the Talmud, &. It is exceedingly suggesti 
and interesting.”’— Home y Nand yO "g 

Published by SPALDING & SHEPARD, 

0 uf 894 Broadway, opposite John street. 
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ELEGANT BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CAREY & HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE CHARM FOR 1848. A Series or GRACEFUL AND 
ELEGANT GROUPS, MAGNIFICENTLY COLORED. In one 
superb volume richly gilt. 


“ The present superb volume, in the splendor of its deco- 
rations, rivals any illustrated Anoual that has ever been 
published in this country; and itis the more admirable, 
because the embellishments are from entirely original 
designs. The artist is J. Ackerman of this city. The 
beautitul illuminated title-page is in itself a gem; and the 
illuminations of all the plates, with the beauty of the 
rich! y-colored lithographs, render the book perfectly gor- 
geous. The letter-press is elegantly printed. We under- 
stand that eight copies of the annual were ordered by the 
agent of her lm | Majesty the Empress of Russia, and 
were forwa the steamer Washington, to be distri- 
buted among the ladies of the court. Every lady of taste 
ought to have her centre-table ornamented with a copy of 
this magnificent work.”"— Willis’s Home Journal. 


nt. 

THE OFFERING OF BEAUTY. With eleven Female 
Portraits, all colored. In one vol. 8vo. scarlet, gilt 
edges. Price $4 50. 

ut. 

THE MILITARY AND NAVAL ANNUAL. Contain- 
ing Memoirs of the Generals, Commodores, and other 
Commanders, who were distinguished for their galant 
sérvices in the Revolutionary War and the Werof 1812, 
by the Presentation of Medals by Congress. Ulustrated 
by the 42 Medals presented. One volume 8vo. elegantly 
bound. Price $3 50. 


Iv. 

THE GIFT AND DIADEM FOR 1848. With ten En- 
gravings from Original Pictures. Painted by American 
Artists, and illustrated by American Writers. One vol. 
4to. elegantly bound. Price $350. 


v. 


WILLIS’S POETICAL WORKS. Elegantly illustrated 
by sixteen Engravings from Original Designs by Leutze, 
anda Portr:itof the Author, engraved by J. Cheney, 
from a picture by 8. Laurence. In one yol, 8vo. uniform 
with “ Bryant” and “ Longfellow.” 


vi. 

BRYANT’S POEMS. Illustrated by twenty superb en- 
gravings, from Designs by E. Leutze expressly for this 
volume, engraved by American artists, and printed on 
fine vellum paper. Complete in one volume octavo. 


vu. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, with eleven 
superb engravings, from Original Desigas by Huntingdon, 
by American Artists, and elegantly printed on fine vel- 
lum paper. Fifth Edition, complete in one volume 
octavo. 
vu. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. With ten fine steel en- 
a from Original Designs expressly for this edition. 
y H. Corbould and Kenny Meadows. Elegantly printed 
from new type, on fine paper. Third edition, complete in 
one volume octavo. 


1x. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. [Ilustrated hy thirteen 
steel engravings, executed by the most celebr sted artists. 
Beautifully printed on fine white paper. Third edition, 
complete in one volume octavo. 


x. 
CHILDE HAROLD, A ROMAUNT. By Lord Byron, 


Superbly illustrated with 12 steel engravi executed 
by American Artists. er te 


xl. 


THE FLORAL OFFERING. By Frances S Osgood, 
with ten Bouquets of Flowers elegantly colored. 


xu. 
THE POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA. By 
Rufus W. Griswold. With Portraits of Dana, Bryant, 
Sprague, Halleck, and Longfellow. 


xi. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF EUROPE. 
Henry W. Longfellow. With a Portrait of Schiller and 
engraved title-page. 

xiv. 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF ENGLAND. By 
Rufus W. Griswold. With a splendid Portrait of Byron 
in the Albanian Costume. 


xv. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF THE ANCIENTS. 
By William Peter, AM. With an elegant engraved 
View of the Coliseum at Rome. 


CH Orders from the trade are requested. 


[Noy, 13. 


LOT SALE OF BOOKS, PAPER, STATIOY. 
ERY, FANCY ARTICLES, &. 


COOLEY, KEESE, & HILL 
Will hold an extensive Lot Sale of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, PAPER, &. 
On the 16th of November next 


‘oe ~ sale will embrace a rich and varied assortment of 
Standard Works and School Books, together with 
Hiustrated Works, in elegant bindings, Annuals, Games 
Fancy Stationery, and other articles suitable for the 
Holiday season. 

Consignments are respectfully solicited for this sale, and 
liberal cash advances will be made thereon. 

Invoices should be handed in by the 25th of Cctober, at 
which time the catalogue will be put to press. A wide 
cireulation will be given to it previously to the sale. 

Invoices not marked with a star ‘*) are to be sold with 
the understanding that after the first lot of any item sha\| 
have been knocked down, the owrer thereof reserves the 
right to continue the sale of the remainder of that item, or 
to withdraw the sume, at his option. 

Terms of Saie—Satisfuctory endorsed Notes at six 
months, will be received for all purchases out of any one 
Inveice, amounting to three hundred dollars; and the 
sime at four months, for sums of one hundred dollars, 

rchased from any one invoice. All other sales, cash. 
hose. however, who may desire to include their cash 
purchases with those on four months, can do so by adding 
the interest on the cash part. 023 4t 


TO ALL BOOKSELLERS AND COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


GRIGG, ELLIOTT, & C0., 
No. 14 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Will Publish on the first of December next, 
THE ERRORS 


or 
MODERN INFIDELITY, 


ILLUSTRATED AND REFUTED 


BY 8S. M. SCHMUCKER, A.M. 
Pastor of the First Lutheran Church, Germantown, Pa. 


This will be a neat and elegant volume of 330 pages 
| 12mo. It isan important work, and particularly appro- 
priate at the presenttime. It will contain a refutation of 
the various forms of Modern Infidelity, which have appear- 
ed under the re both of Religion and Philosophy. {t 
should be read by every one who wishes to form an idea 
of all the various developments of Unbelief in the present 
age. as well as to be guarded against their injurious 
nfluence. 


They will publish in about two weeks, their 
Edition of the 


LIFE OF GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR, 


WITH AN ORIGINAL AND ACCURATE PORTRAIT, 


And Elegant Illustrations of the Battles of Fort Harri- 
son, Okee-cho-bee, Palo Alto, Resaca de la Paima, 
Mon and Buena Vista, &c., &c. 
Comprising ample details of his early Life and Public and 
Private Career derived from the most authen- 
tic and accurate sources. 

In a large and elegant volame, {2mo. 

BooxseLLers ann Country Mercnants will please 
send us their orders for the quantities they wish sent to 
them when published.— This Edition will be the Life of 
General Taylor. 





Also, they have in Press, 
A CAMPAIGN IN MEXICO, 


BY 
“ONE WHO HAS SEEN THE ELEPHANT;” 


oR, 
A GLIMPSE AT LIFE IN CAMP, 
“ BY A suUB——.” 
This work is a Jouinal or Diary of the Entire Campnign, 


written from day to day, as the Camp Life would permit, 
and faithfully delineates the peeniiar character, hardships 


and trials of a soldier's career, &c., &c. Written by a 
12 months’ volunteer, just returned from a Campaign in 


Mexico. 
In one vol. 12mo. I: !ustrated. 
NEW CLASSICAL SPELLING BOOK. 


BY THE REV A. B. CHAPIN, M.A. 
oo es Book has nes “4 third edition. 

ns rules and reasons orthography and pro- 
nunciation, derived from 2 ae faliges of the 
language. 

G. E. & Co. will be ready, in a few weeks, to supply this 
deservedly School Book, by the 1,000 or 10,000 
one, to lers and Country Merchants, &c. 

aving an extensive Binpery connected with their 
establishmen 


the 

the shortest notice. 

sien povary be ones in 
our fore making their purchases 

that line. 016 4 














No. 41.] 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS, 


PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & CO., N. Y., 





A NEW, COMPLETE, AND ELEGANT EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF, LORD BYRON, 
COLLECTED AND ARRANGED WITH ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES BY 


Moore, Lord Jeffry, Sir Walter Scott, Bishop Heber, Samuel Rogers, Prof. Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, Thomas 
_— Campbell, = “ he vee ae _ oo and several Elegint Stee!’ Engravings. 

one volume, 8vo. ain cloth, $4; cloth extra yilt leaves, $5; turkey morocco, $6 50; or on cheaper 
Complete in paper, $2 50; cloth, $3; sheep. 7 sii 
A NEW, COMPLETE, AND ELEGANT EDITION 0 


¥ 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE, 


(Collected by himself). The ten volumes of the English Edition, complete in one handsome 8vo. volume. Illustrated 
with several splendid Stee! Engravings, and a fine Portrait of the Author. Price $41n muslin: or extra gilt with 
gilt leaves. $5; Turkey Morocco $7 ; or on cheaper paper with Portrait only, price $2 50; cloth $3 ; sheep. 

* * * This is the first complete American edition of this standard poet, published in a handsome and enduring form. 

“ of nature and felicity of genius are the pre-eminent characteristics of the Bard of Erin. Everything 
lives, moves, and speaks in his poetry. His thoughts are as many and as bright as the insects that people the sun’s 
beam. He exhausts by being inexhaustible.”— Aaz'itt. 

“Thomas Moore unquestionably attained the highest reputation asa lyric poet. * * * * * * In grace, 
poth of thought and diction, in eary fluent wit, in melody, in brilliancy of fancy, in warmth and depth of sentiment, no 
one is superior to Moore ; his celebrated oriental romance, ‘ Lalia Rookh,’ the four tales to which and the frame- 
work which unites them have been compared in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ to four beautiful pearis joined together by a 
thread of silk and gold.” 

A NEW, COMPLETE, AND ELEGANT EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D.; 
INCLUDING OLIVER NEWMAN AND OTHER POEMS (Now FIRST PUBLISHED). 
Illustrated with Elegant Steel Engravings, and a fine Portrait. One handsome, large 8vo volume. Price $3 50 in 
cloth ; or extra gilt with gilt leavex $4 50; or Turkey morvcco $6 50. 
“The beauties of Mr. Southey’s poetry are such that this edition can hardly fail of finding a place in the library 
of every person fond of elegant literature.” — Eclectic Review. 


A NEW, COMPLETE, AND ELEGANT EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL; 


With a Sketch of the Life of the Author. Illustrated with fine Steel Engravings and a Portrait, One volume 16mo. 
Price $1 25 in muslin ; or silk, gilt leaves $2; or Turkey morocco $2 50. 

“The poetry of Campbell is universally felt, and therefore universally appreciated. His subjects have all been 
skilfully chosen: he has sought for themes only where a pur: mind seeks them ; he is traly the poet of the fair sex. 
There are no works which are more relished by cultivated femaies. His mind has the refinement of the femaie intel- 
lect added to the energy of the classic man.” 


A NEW AND HANDSOMELY PRINTED EDITION OF 
HUDIBRAS; BY SAMUEL BUTLER. 


With Notes and a Literary Memoir by the Rev, T. S. Nash, D. D. Illustrated with Steel Portrait. One volume 16mo. 
Cloth, price $1 50; silk $2 25; morocco $3. 

“ Little or no a need be offered to the public for presenting it with a new edition of Hudibras. The poem 
ranks too high in lish Literature not to be welcomed, ifit appear in a correct, legible type, and on good paper. Ever 
since its first appearance it has been as a mirror, in which an Englishman might have seen his face without becom- 
ing, Narciseus-like, enamored of it. Such an honest looking-glass must ever be valuable, if there be worth in the 
aphorism, nosce tetpsum.”” 

A NEW, COMPLETE, AND PORTABLE EDITION OF 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 
Printed entire from the lust London edition. Edited by her Sister. Litustrated with ten Steel Engravings. Two vols. 
Imo. neatly bound in cloth, $* 50; silk, gilt leaves, $4; morocco, extra, $5. 
This is the _ edition of the complete Works of Mrs. Hemans published in this country, which contains the entire 
Works, as edited by her Sister. 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS.—The Poetical Works of MILTON'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS.—The 


Sir Walter Scott, Burt. Containing: Lay of the Last| complete Poetical Works of John Milton, with explana- 
Minstrel, Mirmion, Lady of the Lake, Don Roderick,| tory Notes, and a Life of the Author, by Rev. Henry 
Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and with a Life of the} Stebbing, A.M. Benutifully illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. 
me a l6émo. cloth, $1 25; silk, $2; morocco | cloth, $1 25; silk, $2; morocco extra, $2 50. 

extra 


COWPER’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS.—The 
complete Poetical Works of William Cowper, Esq., in 
cluding the Hymos and Translations from Mad. Guion, 
Miltun, &c., and Adam, « Sacred Drama, from the [ta- 


Stebbing, A.M. 

pages, 16mo. cloth. $1 75; silk, 
$2 50; or 1 vol. cloth, $1 50: do. silk, $2 25; morocco 
extra, 1 vol. $3. 


The Latin and Italian Poems are included in this 
edition. 


BURNS'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS.—The 
complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns, with Expla- 
natory and Glossorial Notes, and a Life of the Author, 
by James Currie, M.D. 1 vol. 16mo. cloth, $1 25; silk, 
$2; morocco extra, 2 50. 


THE POETRY OF DANTE. 


COMPRISING THE VISION OF HELL, PURGATORY AND PARADISE. 
Translated by the Rev. Henay Cary, A.M. 
With a Life of Dante, Chronological View of his Age, additional Notes and Index. Illustrated with twelve Steel 
Engravings, from designs by John Fiaxman, R.A., and a finely enzraved Portrait. 
One elegantly printed volume, 16mo. Price $1 50; silk, $2 25; rkey morocco, $3 00. 
This standard élnatie te cee for the Gret time presented to the Amerienn public le © style worthy its inctrinsic merits. 


THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED, OF TORQUATO TASSO. 


Translated into English Spenserian verse, with a Life of the Author, by J. H. Wiffen. One elegant 16mo. volume. 
Ulustrated with a finely engraved Portrait. and several utiful Steel Engravings. 

Price $1 50, cloth ; $2 25, silk ; $3, morocco. 
“This elegant Poem abounds with all the pam description of tender scenes, the animated representation of bat 
tles, and the majestic flow of language, which so much captivate and overpower the reader in the pages of Homer 


and Virgil. 
en's version has since been conceded to be the best ever given of the great Poet ; he catches and 


Two elegantly 





“ Mr. 
portrays the spirit of the an won a feeling the most kindred and congenial.” 


NOW READY, 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
Now first Collected. Illustrated with fine stee! Engrnvings, from paintings by American Artists. One volume, octavo. 
Price, in plain cloth, $3 50; cloth, extra gilt leaves, $4; Turkey morucco, $5. 


List ov IntusTr .— Hotspur is Bride, by Leutz; Magdal D. H Kington ; Portrait of the Author, 
C. L. Elliott ; Alnwick Castle ay B maanageey Landscape by A’ B. Durand; he House to Let, by F. W. 
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NEW ENGLISH WORKS, 


Received per Caledonia. 


THE POET’S PLEASAUNCE; or, Garden of al! sorts of 
Pleasant Flowers, which our pleasant poets have, in past 
time, for Pastime, planted. By Eden Warwick. | vol. 
—— 8vo. Every page with an engraved ornamental 


r. 
WEISBACH (PROF.)—Principles of the Mechanics of 
Machinery and Engineering. Vol. 1, Theoretical Me- 
chanics, illustrated with 500 Engravings. 

*,* To be completed iv two volumes. 
GILES (REV. J. A.;—Historical Documents concernin g 
the Ancient Britons. 2 vois. 8vo. 
MACCALL (WM.)—The Elements of Individualism. A 
Series of Lectures. 8vo. 
RECREATION (THE).—A Gift Book for Young Readers, 
illustrated. 16mo. 
SNOW (Dr.)—On the Inhalation of the Vapor of Ether 
in Surgical Operations. 8vo. 
WILSON (Dr. ERASMUS).— On Ringworm ; its Causes, 
Pathology, and Treatment. 12mo. 
WARWICK (Dr. A.)—A Guide to the Examination of the 
Urine in Health and Disease. 12mo. 
LALLEMAND (Prof.)—Practical Treatise on the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatinent of Spermatorhea. Transila- 
ted and edited by Dr. Henry J. McDougall. 8vo. 
BRANDON (R. & J )—Analysis of Gothic Architecture. 
Several hundred Engravings. 2 vols. 4to. 
TYLER (Rev. J. E.)—The Image Worship of the Church 
of Rome proved to be contrary to Holy Scripture, and the 
Faith and Discipline of the Primitive Church. 8vo. 
PUCKLE (Rev. John).—Parochial Sermons. 8vo. 
ORGER (Rev. W.)—P:rochial Lectures un th * Thirty- 
Nine Articles of the Church of England. Vo). 1. 
AUSTEN (R.)—The Spiritual Use of Orchard, or, Garden 
of Fruit Trees. A new edition of a very curious work, 
first published in 1657. 
THOMSON (Jas.)\—The Seasons. Edited, with notes, 
Philosophical, Clas: ical, Historical, and Bicgraphical, by 
A. T.T n,M.D. 12mo. 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM ‘l'ELL.—The German Text, 
with an interlinear translation, Grammatical and Histori- 
cal Notes, &c. By Dr. Braunels and A C. White. 8vo. 
FICHTE (8. G.)—The Characteristics of the Present Age. 
Translated by Wm. Smith. Post 8vo. 
DICKENS (Chas.)—The Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club. A new and cheap edition. Post 8vo. 
BURN (Jas )—Statistics of the Cotton Trade. 8vo. 
VAUGHAN (Henry).—Sacred and Miscellaneous Poems. 
New edition—Pickering. 12mo. 
THOLUCK (Dr.)—The Circle of Human Life. Translat- 
ed from the German. 12mo. 
BREES (8S. C.)—Railway Practice: a series of Working 
Drawings of Modern Engineering Works. 4th series. 





THE ENGLISH ANNUALS FOR 1848. 


APPLETON & CO. have received and offer to the Trade 
on the usual terms: 
THE KEEPSAKE for 1848, beautifully illustrated and 

bound in a new and elegant style. 
THE BOOK OF BEAUTY, do. do. 

They will soon receive, 

THE LONDON ARTS-UNION PRIZE ANNUAL, 
THE FORGET. ME-NOT, &c., &c. 





SPLENDID ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOK. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
Have just Published, 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


Richly illuminated with appropriate borders, printed in 
colors, and in black and gold; square 8vo., in a massive 
carved binding, in the style of the 16th centnry. Price 
$3 50. 

“ This is certainly one of the most superb specimens of 
typography and binding which have emanated from the 
teeming establishment of the Messrs. Appleton. It is a 
perfect imitation, in all respects, of an illuminated manu- 
script, which all have heard of, but few indeed have had 
an opportunity of seeing, as curiosities of this kind are 
only to be found in the most comprehet.sive libraries, and 
these are looked upon as the gems of the collection. 
The art of illuminating is one of great antiquity, and 
flourished long before printing had rendered books of com- 
paratively easy acquisiiion. It appears from Horace Wal- 
pole’s anecdotes of printing in England, that as long ago as 
1062, Ewenius or Ewein was certainly an illuminator of 
MSS. in that country. 

“ The gorgeous little volume before us is executed with 
such skill that it is extremely difficult to realize that it is 
not wholly written with the pen, while the marginal and 
other illaminations are elaborate imitations of those which 
rendered the works they were anciently bestowed upon 
presents fit for royalty, and which royalty alone was in 
fact able to procure. 

“Not the least surprising matter touching this work, ie its 
wonderful cheapness. How it can be published with all its 
splendid embellishments, for the price of three dollars and 
fifty cents, is more than we can fathom The binding alone 
would appear to be worth the money. Al! who de ire to 
enrich their libraries with a magnificent evidence of the 
progress of art in this country, should avail themselves of 





“ It will undoubtedly prove the fashionable book of the season ; and, as the first lyric must find a permanent 
place in the library of every American gentleman.” Literary Werld. _ 





the ene eas a and place in a niche 
appropria’ a co Scripture Parables.’ ” 
Richmond Times. ad 
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ED WORKS. 


FOR SALE BY 


WILEY & PUTNAM, 


NEW YORK. 


[To be continued.] 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.—Containing several 
thousand Engravings on Wood and Steel, by the most eminent Artists. 24 vols. 
imperial 8vo. cloth. $80; or bound in twelve volumes, half morocco, $95; calf 
extra, $110. Lond. 1847. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF DISTINGUISHED AMERI- 
cans; with Biographical Memoirs. 4 vols. 4to., large paper, morocco extra, $60. 

New York, 1834-9. 

ANDREWS.—THE PASTURE OR BEAUTIES OF FLORA—With twelve highly 
finished Colored Drawings, by James Andrews. With Poetical Illustrations. 4to. 
cloth gilt (published at one Guinea and a half). $4 50 Lond. 1842. 


ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES ON THE CONTINENT—With Sixty llustrations 
drawn and etched by George Truefiut, Architect. 4to. cloth. $325. Lond, 1847. 
AUDUBON'’S BIRDS OF AMERICA.—A Subscriber's copy, comprising about four 
hundred superb Colored Engravings. 4 vols. elephant folio, half Kussia (cost $800). 
$675. Lond. 

AUTHORS OF ENGLAND.—A Series of Medallion Portraits of Modern Litera 
Characters. Engraved fr .m the works of British Authors, by Achille Collas. Wit 
lilustrative Notices by N. F. Chorley. 4to. g8—for $4. Lond. 

BOOK OF GEMS.—THE POETS AND AKTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. Edited 
by 8.C Hall, Large Paper copy ; with 116 beautiful steel Vignettes on India paper, 
by the most eminent Engravers. 2 vols. large 8vo. morocco extra. $20. 

BOOK OF BEAUTY—FPor the Queen’s Boudoir—With 115 pages of New and Popular 
Music, and several Illustrations. Folio, half bound very tastefully yo gg 


BOUQUET DES SOUVENIRS: A WREATH OF FRIENDSHIP.—The Botanical por- 
tion by the Rev. J. 8. Hensiow, Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 
With twenty-five beautifully Colored Plates. 8vo. morocco extra. $9—for $7. 

Lond. 1840. 

BURNET’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
land. Illustrated with forty-seven fine Portraits. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. $9. ; or. half 
morocco, gilt tops. $l. Lond. 1841. 

CATTERMOLE’S (REV. RICHARD) GREAT CIVIL WAR OF CHARLES IL. 
and the Parliament. With fifleen highly finished Engravings from Designs by George 
Cattermole, Exq., under the Superintendence of Charles Heath. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth 
gilt. $!2—for $5 50. Lond. 1845. 

CATLIN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND CONDI- 
tion of the North American Indians—In a Series of Letters and Notes, written 
during Eight Years of Travel and Adventure among the Wildest and most Remark- 
able ‘I'rives now existing. 5 vols. imperial 8vo. filth edition, containing 260 Engrivings 
from the author's original paintings, extra cloth, emblematicaliy gilt (published at 
2. i2s. Gd.) ° Lond, 1846. 

“ A unique work ! a work of extraordinary interest and value ; we need not re- 
commend it to the world, for it is beyond all praise.”"—Atheneum. 


CHINA—In a Series of Views displaying the Scenery, Architecture, and Social Habits 
of that Ancient Empire, drawn from original and authentic Sketches by Thomas 
Allom, Esq. With Historical and Descriptive Notices by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. 
4 volumes. $20. Lond. 1847. 

CHURCHES OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND THE ISLE OF ELY—Published 
the Cambridge Camden Society. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. half morocco. $2 75. 

Cambridge, 1845. 

COMTE’S BOOK OF BIRDS. Edited and Abridged from the Text of Buffon. Hlus- 
trated by 150 Desigus by Victor Adam, finely colored. ‘Translated from the Original 
by Benjamin Clarke. Large 8vo. cloth. §6—for $3 50. Lond, 1841. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON. By John Fisher Murray. Illustrated with upwards of 100 
Engravings on Wood, from Original Drawings by W. L. Letch and others, large 8vo. 
cloth. $6, for $3. London, 1842. 

FINDEN’S PORTS, HARBORS, WATERING PLACES, AND COAST SCENERY 
of Great Britain. With 60 fine engravings, from Views taken on the spot by W. H. 
Bartlett, with Descriptions by Wm. Beathe, M.D. 4to. Morocco extra. $10 50. 

London, 1842. 

FINDEN’S GALLERY OF THE GRACES. A Series of Portrait Tlustrations of the 
British Poets, from Paintings by eminent Artists, quarto edition, exquisitely colored, 
morocco extra. $18. London. 

GALLERY OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLORS, -ompris- 
ing 18 Engravings from Drawings by eminent artists, folio cloth gilt, published at 3 
guineas. $3 50. 

GRAY’S ELEGY, [lnstrated with 32 engravings on wood, 8vo. cloth. $1 75. 

London, 1839. 

HAIRBY’S RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. With Numerous fine engravings on wood, 
small quarto. $5, for $3 50. Lond., 1846. 

HARVEY'S SCENES IN THE PRIMITIVE FORESTS OF AMERICA, in Spring, 
Summer, Autuma, and Winter, With explanatory letter press. Four large and 
beautiful colored engravings, folio. $10. New York. 


HARRIS. PORTRAITS OF THE GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN 
Africa, delineated from life in their Native Haunts during a Hunting Expedition from 
the Cape Colony as far as the Tropic of Capricorn in 1836 and 1837, with sketches of 
the Field Sports by Captain W. Cornwallis Harris, of the Honorable E. I. Company 
Engineers, Bombay Establishment, 30 plates drawn on stone by Frank Howard, and 
finely colored. Folio half morocco extra. Published at 10 guineas, $30. Lond. 1840. 


HEATH'S ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. Embellished with a series of 
@. beautiful Ilastrations, and each page surrounded with an elaborated decorative bor- 
der, Drawa by the first Artists, and engraved in the highest style of the art on wood. 
The first vol.. completing the Gospels, will be ready shortly, quite elegantly bound— 
the same large paper folio. London, and W. & P. New York, 1847. 
ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE. Edited by Douglas Jerrold. Esq., with Contributions 
from the Writers of Punch, and Iilustrations by Phiz and others. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 
(completed). $10, for $6. Lond. 18 
JARDINE AND SELBY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF ORNITHOLOGY, with the 
co-operation of J. E. Bicheno, Esq., Sir E. 'T. Stamford Raffles, J. G. Children, Esq., 
&c., &c., with 151 plates, plain and colored. 3 vols. 4to., half morocco, gilt. 





LOUDON’S (MRS.) LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN. 
ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS. 96 colored plates, 2 vols. 4to., cloth. 20. 
ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS, 48 colored plates, 4to. cloth. $11. 
BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 4to. $15. 
ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. 4to 48 plates. Lond. 1842-46, 
LABORDE. VOYAGE PITTORESQUE ET HISTORIQUE DE L’ESPAGN 
par Alexandre de Laborde. With numerous plates. 4 vols. folio. $150. Paris, 188. 
LAWRENCE'S (SIR THOS.) CABINET OF GEMS. with Biographical and Descri 
tive Memorials, byG. P. Patmore. 12 colored plates, 4to. $5. - Lande, 1837. 
LALLA ROOKH, an Oriental Romance, by Thomas Moore, a new edition, with 
beautiful steel engravings, by Eminent Artots, 8vo. cloth gilt, $5. mee. entre. ra , 
Philadelphia, 1845. 
MCKENNEY & HALL. THE INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTH AMERICA. With 
60 colored portraits. Complete in 2 vols. Lmperial folio, half morocco. $100. (Pub- 
lished at $120 in Numbers.) Phila. 184-, 
MARTIN’S MILTON. The Paradise Lost of Milton, with Illustrations by John 
Martin. Imperial 8vo. elegantly bound. $18. Lond. 1833. 
MARTIN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. Designed and engraved by Joh 
Martin : comprising 20 maguificent Engravings in Mezzotint, with letter press. *Polie 
cloth, published at 4 guineas. $6. d. 1838. | 
MILNER'S GALLERY OF NATURE; A PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIV 
TOUR THROUGH CREATION. Iilustrative of the Wonders of ce 
Physical Geography and Coa. With four maps of the Siderea!l Heavens, Pia- 
nispheres of the Eurth and t Moon's Orbit. Eight line engravings and 250 
vignettes on wood. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, $5. Mor. extra. $8. Lond. 1816. 


MUDIE'S (ROBERT) —ISLE OF WIGHT; ITS PAST AND PRESENT CONDI- 
tions, and Future Prospects, with Steel Engravings and a Map of the Island. Large 
8vo. cloth. $3 50, for $2 50. Lond. 1846. 

MURRAY'S (JOHN FISHER).—PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE RIVER THAMES 
in its Western Course, including particular descriptions of Richmond, W ind<or, and 
Hampton Court. Illustrated with upwards of 100 highly finished Wood Engravings. 
By Orrin Smith, Branston, Landelis, and other eminentartists. Lar.e8vo.cl.th. 936, 
for $3. Lond. 1845. 

OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES.—A Gallery of Portraits from authentic copies of the 
most eminent Statesmen, Lawyers, Warriors, Men of Letters and Science, and Artists 
ef ourcountry. With full and original Biographies, illustrative Wood Cuts, and !2 lla 
minated Engravings. Folio. $6 50. Knight, Lond. 1847. 

OXFORD—A GUIDE TO THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES IN THE 
Neighborhood of Oxford, published by the Oxford Society for Promoting the Study of 

ic Architecture. With numerous plates. 8vo. cloth. $7 50. xford, 1846. 

OUR WILD FLOWERS, Familiarly Described and [linstrated by Louisa Apne 
Twamley. With twelve Colored Plates engraved after the Author’s Drawings. 8vo 
morocco extra. $7—for $5. Lond. 1839. 


PATTISSON.—PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF COTTAGE VILLAS AND COUN- 
try Residences, with Parsonage Houses, —_—_ and other Domestic Buildings ; «!so, 
Various Details and General Estimates, by William Pattisson, Architect. 0 Plates. 
1 vol. folio, cloth. $6 50. . Lond. 1847. 

PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE SEINE FROM PARIS TO THE SEA—With Par- 
ticulars Historical and Descriptive, by M. Sauvan. Illustrated with 24 highly finished 
and colored Engravings, trom Drawi A. Pugin and J. Gendall ; and »ccom- 
panied by a Map. 4to cloth gilt (published at 5 Guineas). §7 50. Lond. 1821. 


PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE, now complete; with 3902 en- 
gravings on wood, and colored frontispieces, &c. 2 vols. folio, bound in red cloth. 
$10 Knight, Lond. 1847. 

and cuts on wood, folio. 
Knight, Lond. 1847. 

RICHARDSON.—STUDIES FROM OLD ENGLISH MANSIONS; their Furniture, 


Gold and Silver Plate, &c. By Charles James Richardson, Architect. With nume- 
rous plates, 3 vols. $32. Lond. 1841. 


we OALLERY OF USEFUL ARTS. With 1270 figures 


ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. By Louisa Stuart Costello. With illuininations and 
tusteful borders, 8vo. $4 50. Lond. 1845. 


ROSCOE’S (THOS.) TOURIST IN FRANCE. With 26 fine steel engravings, from 


Drawings by J. D. Harding, large 8vo. half morocco extra, Large Paper (published at 
2 guineas and a half), $7 50. an 7 ™ ipod. 1853. 
— bec yong aba ayy gf epee IN SOUTH Sotie thes including = 
nery of the River Wye; with 48 fine engravings Radclyffe, from drawings by 
Cox, Harding, Fielding, &c., &c. 8vo. morocco pon ata ee $7 50. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, BY ‘THE POETS AND PAINTERS. 
Edited by Rufus W. Griswold. With illustrations engraved on steel by Surtain, 8 
plates, 8vo. morocco extra. $4 50. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS AND PROPHETS. Edited by 
= a Weld. With illustrations by Sartain, 8 plates, 8vo. morocco extra. 


SCRAP-BOOK (THE) ; or, PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY ; acollection of Amusing 
Sketches from the Portfolio of A. L. Molinari. With 28 plates, containing upwards of 
100 illustrations. $2 50—for $1 75. Lond. 1846. 


SCOTLAND DELINEATED, in a series of Views by Cattermole, Leitch, Creswick, 
Stanfield, Roberts, Harding, Nash, é&c., drawn in Lithography by Harding. Parts} to 
3, large folio. $8—for $3 each. Lond. 1847. 

—— ILLUSTRATED, in a series of 80 Views, from drawings by various Artists. 
With Remarks by Prof. Witson. 4to. cloth gilt. $6. Lond. 1845. 

SEYMOUR'S HUMOROUS SKETCHES, or Snobson’s Seasons; being Annals of 
Cockney Sports (London Particular). By R. B Peake. With 92 humorous il!ustra- 
tions by Seymour, large 8vo. cloth. $3. Lond. i847. 

SOLVYNS.—LES HINDOUS ou description de leurs moeurs, coutiimes et 
par F. Battagard Solvyns. 4 vols. in folio, with numerous colored plates. ony 
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WILEY & PUTNAM’S ILLUSTRATED WORKS (CONTINUED). 


SONGS OF CHRISTMAS FOR FAMILY CHOIRS. Selected and adapted, by a 
Cle of the Church of England, and arranged in Vocal Score, with symphonies 
and accompaniments for the Pianoforte, by W.H. Kearns. Folio, bds. gl. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. Iilustrated with 27 fine engravings from d s drawn on 
wood by Members of the Etching Club. Crown 4to. $5 75. nd. 1842. 

TRESS.—MODERN CHURCHES, DESIGNS, ESTIMATES, AND ESSAYS; also 
Plans, Elevations, Working Drawings, and Specifications of Modern Churches already 
Erected. By Richard Tress, Architect. With 20 plates, folio, cloth. bg Ao 

nad. 1841. 

WESTALL'S GREAT BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED; with about 300 engravings by 

Finden. 4to. $4 (published at 2/. 2s. cloth gilt). Lond. 


id. 1847, 


from the original Medals. 





WOOD'S VIEWS in London, Westminster, and their Vicinities. 30 fine engravings, 
. With Jetter-press, &c., 8vo. $5—for $2 50. 


WORDSWORTH'S GREECE ; ] 
TORICAL; with 350 engravings on wood, and 28 on steel, by the most eminent 
Artists. Royal 8vo. cloth, $6; morocco extra, $9. 

WYATT (THOMAS).—MEMOIRS OF THE GENERALS, COMMODORES, AND 
OTHER COMMANDERS, who distinguished themselves in the American Army and 
Navy during the Wars of the Revolution and 1812, and who were presented with 
Medals by Congress, for their gallant Services ; illustrated by 82 engravings on steel, 


Lond, 1832, 
PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE AND HIS- 


Lond. 1844. 


8vo. cloth gilt. $3 50. Phila. 1847. 





TYLER’S TACITUS. 


TO COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, &c. 


A very beautiful, accurately printed, and most carefully prepared edition of this work is now offered, in which no 
pains have been spared to make it exceedingly valuable to the reader. 
THE 


GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA OF 


CAIUS CORNELIUS TACITUS. 
WITH NOTES FOR COLLEGES, BY W. S. TYLER, 


Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Amherst College. 
ONE VOLUME. I2mo. PRICE 624 CENTS. 


From Prof Felton, of Harvard University. 


“ Itis extremely well printed, and you seem to me to have discharged the duty of Editor with learning, judgment, 
and skill, Itcannot fail to be useful to the students of our country.” 

From Prof. Owen, of New York. 

“It is eminently worthy ofa wide circulation. ‘lhe Notes strike me as wisely adapted to the wants of the student, 
being neither too muny nor too few, and displaying an accuracy and precision which will render them useful and 
acceptable to both teachers and pupils. The hook is truly beautiful and scholarly, and, | hope, you will follow this, as 
soon as your avocations will permit, with some other offering to the cause of classical literature.” 

From Prof. Lincoln, of Brown University. 

“Its examination has given me great pleasure, and I aim sure. that you have done us all a good service in its prepa- 

ration. To myself, your edition is a welcome one; and | have just commenced it with our Junior Class.” 
From 8. H. Taylor, Principal of Phillips's Academy, Andover. 

“Tam highly pleased with it, so faras I have had time to examine it. it is decidedly the most inviting edition of 
the classics which has been published in this country. You have done a good work in preparing it; andi trust you 
will continue to Jabor in a departnent in which you have made so auspicious a beginning.” 

From Prof. Crosby, of Dartmouth Co’lege. 

“In your Life of Tacitus, and your specia! [Introduction to the treatises, [ think you exceedingly both in matter 

and in manner. In respect to the character of your Notes, you have been, [ think. uncommonly judicious. 





They do not give hima translation ready made.” 


From Prof. Coleman, of Princeton, NJ. 
“The Notes appear to me to preserve the aureum medium so desirable in works of this kind, neither too long nor too 
short, not too few nor too many, and, above all, pertinent, affording help when it is needed. 


From Prof. North, of Hamilton College. 
an Edition will be read by our Junior Class next term; and | should not be surprised to see it welcomed into 
general use.”’ 
From Prof. Sanborn, of Dartmouth College. 


“T like your style of commenting exceedingly. The Notes are full without being tedious, and are characterized by 
perspic sity rather than perpetuity. The book, everywhere, gives evidence of extensive research and patient tvil.”’ 


From Prof. Packard, of Bowdoin College. 


“Tam much gratified that so valuable a portion of Tacitus has been published in so attractive a form, and with so 
valuable acommentary. I shall introduce it, this year, inte my course of study.” 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


From the North American Review. 

“ We welcome the book as a useful addition to the classical literature of our country. It is very correctly and 
elegantly prepared and printed. Thirteen pages are occupied by a well written Life of Tacitus, in which not merely 
outward events are narrated, but the character of the historian, both as a man and a writer, is minutely and faithfully 
drawn. The notes to each of the treatises are introduced by a general critique upon the merits and matter of the 
work. The body of the notes is drawn up with care, learning, and judgment. Points of style and grammatical con- 
struction, and historical references, are ably illustrated. e have been struck with the elegant precision which 
Pe these notes ; they hit the happy medium between the too much of some commentators and the too little 

others. 

From the Boston Whig, understood to be by Charles Sumner. 

“It is a subject of congratulation that two treatises, of such - mamgpeney | interest, have been amply illustrated by a 
scholar of our own country, who has modestly combined his own studies with those of foreign editors and critics. 
The notes of Professor Tyler surpass, in amount, the text to which they are appended. By verbal, grammatical, 
or ae, a, they explain its peculiarities, and enlighten its difficulties. They evince candor, jearning, and 
research.” 


From the N. E. Puritan. 


“ From our acquaintance with the editor, we feel assured that no labor has been spared, and that we shall find 


throughout, both in the text and in the explanatory notes, whether original or selected, evidence of t discrimina- 
and jnégment, as we have found to be the case with the detached passages which we have examined. The 


notes are copious, bat judicious, evidently prepired by 4 practical teacher ; while they so far illustrate the text as to | 


interest the pupil, they still leave to him the great hard study. 


From the Boston Recorder. 





“The work gives evidence of unwearied industry aod untiring research, and is a literary effort, of which every | 


American scholar may justly be proud, as honorable to his country’s scholarship.” 
From the Christian Observatory. 

“This is a beautiful edition of two of the writings of a historian, whose works are among the noblest relics of 
antiquity. It is issued with copious Notes by Professor Tyler, of Amherst College. We have examined it with high 
Satisfaction. It is the editor's ‘ first attempt at literary labor,’ and the public, if it understands its own interests, will 
keep him to it. He has the right idea of annotations.” 

From the New York Observer. 


“We feel indebted to Mr. Tyler for this beautiful edition of a favorite author. He has elaborately prepared and 
illustrated the concise and sometimes obseure history, and given the learner just about help enough not too much, 
#0 that we can freely commend the volume to teachers, as suitable for a text-book in Classical Seminaries.” 


WILEY & PUTNAM, Publishers, 161 Broadway. 


They are | 
full and satisfactory, as well as accurate and tasteful, and yet they do not take the scholar's work out of his hands. 


Imported per Steamer Caledonia. 


THE KEEPSAKE—1848. Edited by the Countess of 
Blessington. With beautifully finished Engravings, from 
drawings by the first Artists. Engraved under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 


HEATH'S BOOK OF BEAUTY ; or, Royal Gallery—1848. 
Edited by the Countess of Blessington. Numerous 
elegant Engravings. 


BREES'’S RAILWAY PRACTICE. Fourth Series. 
vol. 4to. mostly Plates. 


GILES’S ANCIENT BRITONS. 2 vols. 8vo. 

TURNER'S CHEMISTRY. Eighth edition. 

Part 2—Organic. 

WEISBACH’S PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS 
of Machinery and Engineering. Vol. 1, 8vo. 


BUCKLER’S ARCHITECTURE OF THE, ABBEY 
Church of St. Alban; with especial reference to the 
Norman Structure. 8vo. 


—— PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 8&vo. 

TYLER ON IMAGE WORSHIP. 

THE SERVICES OF THE COMMUNION 
Considered. By Philo Biblion. 16mo. 


THECHORAL RESPONSES AND LITANIES OF THE 
—- of England and Ireland. By the Rev. John 
ebb. 4to. 


FARR’S BIBLE BIOGRAPHY. 16mo. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH.—Personal Recollections. 
Third edition—continued to the close of her life. 16mo. 


CRITICISMS ON PROSE WRITERS. By John W. 
Lester. 16mo. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS.—With Notes by Dr. A. T. 
Thomson. l6mo. 


LIZARS’ SURGERY.—Second Edition, much improved. 
MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL TRANSACTIONS, Vol. 30. 
GUY’S HOSPITAL REPORTS. Vol. 5. 


Dr. SNOW ON THE INHALATION OF ETHER IN 
Surgical Operations, &c. &c. 8vo. 


ON RINGWORM ; its Causes, Pathology, and Treatment. 
By Dr. Erasmus Wilson. 


GULLY ON THE WATER CURE. Second Edition. 


WARWICK'S POET'S PLEASAUNCE. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with engraved borders. Boards. : 


—— Morocco. 
SHARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE. Vol.4. 


MARRYATT’S CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


| THE BOOK OF RECREATION for 1848. 
BOOK OF FABLE. 
LONDON OUT OF TOWN. 
BURNS ON THE COTTON TRADE. 
GUSTAFFSON’'S OBSERVATIONS ON THE STEAM 
Engine in its application to marine purposes. 


GUSTAFFSON’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE STEAM 
Navy of Great Britain; and the Horse-Power of Marine 
Engines. 


BLACKBURN’S DECORATIVE PAINTING. Parts 1 
to 3, 4to. Splendidly illustrated. 


| WILEY & PUTNAM, 16] Broadway. 
DAVIS'S REVELATIONS IN 
THE CLAIRVOYANT STATE. 


Was published, Wednesday, August 4th, 

| THE LECTURES OF THE CELEBRATED ANDREW 
Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant, 
delivered in the city of New York, within the last year 
or two, while in the clairvoyant state. 

Subjects: “The Principles of Nature; her Divine Re- 
velations; and a Voice to Mankind, by and through Andrew 
| Jackson Davis,” &e., &e. 
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These Lectures will make an octavo volume of 800 
ay handsomely printed, and bound, and will be sold at 


| ‘The work will be sold wholesale and retail by J. 8. 
| Redfield, Clinton Hall, city of New York. 


| Orders will also be supplied by the publishers. 


{ LYON & FISHBOUGH 
| §y3ief Williamsburg, LI. 
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CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 
1 vol, 8vo. Price $2 38. 
“ We find in this work a putient exsmination of words in all their beari and a 
collection of remarks on the peculiar uses of each that are highly valuable.”—Quarterly 
Review. 


11. 
ADDISON’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
3 vols. 8vo. sheep. Price $5 50. 
“ Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant 
but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison .”—Dr. 
Johnson. 


III. 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 
4 vols. 8vo. sheep. Price $5 00. 

“No work could have made such progress in national opinion without substantial 
qualities: its vigor of research and its manliness of principle, its accurate knowledge 
and its animation of style, have been the grounds of its remarkable public favor, as 
they are the guarantees for its permanent arity.” — Blackwood. 

“The most elegantly written aad powerfully dramatic history ever produced ; for the 
intensity of its interest it is unsurpassed.”— Democratic Review. 


Iv. 
HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
2 vols. 8vo. Price $3 75. 

“ To all lovers of literature this work will be acceptable ; to the young, we conceive, 
invaluable."—Quarterly Review. 

“The most important contribution to literary history which English libraries have 
received for many years. Mr. Hallam has great industry and acuteaess; his knowledge 
is extensive, various, and profound; his mind is equally distinguished by the amplitude 
of its grasp, and by the delicacy of its tact.”"—Edinburgh Review. 
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HALLAM’S HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
1 vol. 8vo. Price $2. 


vi. 
THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
2 vols, 8vo. Price $4. 

“ Although the author's fancy is everywhere subject to his correct historical taste, 
the student will not fuil to detect traces of that scholar-like delight in the graceful and 
lovely fictions of antiquity, which is so peculiarly attractive to minds of congeniul 
temper. It animates the reader through the toilsome intricacy of some parts of his 
progress, like a brook by the wayside, which, though it only sparkles occasionally in 
the traveller’s eye, yet enlivens him by the sense of its constant companionship.” — 
Edinburgh Review. 


vir. 
ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
2 vols. 8vo. Price $3 75. 
“From the useful moral reflections which Rollin’s works contain, and the constant 
regard which he pays to the great interests of religion and morality, they have obtained 
a high degree of popularity.” — Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
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ANTHON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
1 vo}. large 8vo. Price $4 75. 
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ANTHON’S GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Uniform with the above. Price $4 75. 

“ The distinguished reputation of the editor is a sufficient voucher for the excellence 
of these productions, independently of the original claims of the works themselves, 
which rank among the first of acknowledged authorities in the British schools of learn- 
ing.""—Commercial Advertiser. 


x. 
RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE. 
3 vols. 8vo. Price $5. 


xi. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. | 
3 vols. 8vo. Price 96. 
“ While the English language shall exist, we venture to say Prescott's ‘ History of | 
Ferdinand and Isabella’ will be read.""—Biblical Repository. 
“ We know of searcely any other work so amusiog, instructive, and powerfully at- 
tractive, as this ; it possesses every charm which elegance of diction, gracefuiness of 
style, and interest of subject can impart."—New York Review. 


x1. 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
3 vols. vo. Price $6. 

“ There is no ex»ggeration in stating that the ‘Conquest of Mexico’ contains most of 
the valuable qualities which distinguish the most popular historical writers in our 
language. It unites the chivalrous bat trathful enthnsiasm of Col. Napier, and the 
vivacity of the accomplished author of the‘ Siege of Granada,’ with the patient and 
ample research of Mr. Tytier."—Zdinburgh Review. 
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works—in form and fashion addressed to another age, whose spirit was very different 
from ours, and appealing in tone and composition to cultivated tastes and intellects 
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success.’’—Spectator. 


XVI. 
ROBERTSON’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
3 vols. 8vo. Price $5. 
“ The talents of Dr. Robertson as an historian were for some time reckoned supeno 
to those of any rival author; his Charles V. unites the requisites of good writing in tho 
greatest degree.” 


xvii. 
PROF. LEWIS’S PLATONIC THEOLOGY. 
1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 59. 
“ We earnestly recommend thi» great work to every educated man in the country ; jt 
opens up a field of reflect'on eatirely new.” — True Sun. , 
“ One of the most remarkable works of the season, if not of the age."—Cour. ¢ Eng 
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PLUTARCH’S ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS. 
1 vol. 8vo. Price $2. 4 vols. 12mo. Price $3 50. 


XIX. 
MILMAN’S EDITION OF GIBBON’S ROME. 
“If this work be not always Ran 5 E+ hi 
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xx. 
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1 large vol. 8vo Price $3 75. 

“A oeeaptate library for every household: a work which every husband should buy 
for his wife, and every father for his daughter."—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“ This is decidedly a book for the miilion : it contaias all that precise kind of informa- 
tion adapted for the use of families, and which one may seek a long time for in vain 
elsewhere."—New York Evening Gazette. 
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KENDALL’S SANTA FE EXPEDITION. 
Plates. 2 vols. small 8vo. Price $2 50. 


XX1I. 
UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
3 vols, 13mo. Price $3 75. 

“ Professor Upham has brought toge*her the leading views of the best writers on the 
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which he himself adopts, with great good judgment, candor, clearness, and method. 
Out of all the systematic treatises in use, we consider the volumes of Mr. Upham by 
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CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WRITINGS. 
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